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POETRY. 


THE MORNING LIGHT. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

Thou cheertul morning light! 2 
How through my lattice streams thy welcome ray - 
Thou mild precursor of the perfect day, 

Dispeller of the night! 


Who loves thy gentle beam? — 
Not he whose hours are passed in revelry, 
Not he who wakes to no reality 

So blissful as his Gream. 


He, who forgets his care ; 
Beneath the wing of soul entrancing sleep, 
Thinks the star-sentinels that nightly keep 
Their watch above the air, 


More lovely far than thou— 
For on the earth alone they seem to gaze; 
But through his curtains thy obtrusive rays 
Fall on his anxious brow, 


Yet some do love thee well; 

The sailor, tossed on the unquiet sea, 

With deeper transport turns and blesses thee, 
Than any words can tell. 


For on the distant rim 
Of the free waters mellowing in thy smile, 
He sees the faint line of his native isle, 
Rise shadowy and dim. 


The happy, sportive child, 
Slumbering since evening twilight on his bed, 
Joys to behold the morning swegtly shed 

Its radianee soft and mild. 


The maiden with pure cheek, 
Touched only by the chaste and rosy gale, 
Delights to see, as love’s young visions fail, 


The beam her eyelids seek., 


And he who at the shrine 
Of glorious nature worships, when the glow 
Of early-sunrise rests on things belo®, 
Deems thy first ray divine. 


. Event, thus beguil 
The dawning hour with thoughts porontny bright, 
For this do love theé, cheerful mdrning light; , . 
‘Thou seem’st ereation’s snfile! 


TALES. 


From the Lady’s Book, for August. 
THE ALBUM.---A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 

*Tis net in mortals to command success.—Addison. 

exclaimed the 
beautiful Orinda Melbourne to her yet unprofess- 
ed ‘over, Lieutenant Sunderland, as in the de- 
cliae of a summer afternoon, they sat near an 
open window in the northwest corner of Mr. 
Cozzens’s house at West Point, where as yet 
there was no hotel—“ And do you steadily per- 
sist in refusing to write in my album? Really, 
you deserve to be dismissed the service for un- 
officer-like conduct,” 

“Thave forsworn albums,” replied Sunder- 
Jand, “‘ and for, at least, a dozen reasons. In 
the first place, the gods have not made me po- 
etical.”’ 

“* Ah!” interrupted Miss Melbourne, “ you re- 
mind me of the well-known story of the mayor 
of a French provincial town, who informed the 
king that the worthy burgesses had fifteen rea- 
sons for not doing themselves the honour of fir- 
ing a salute on his majesty’s arrival: the first 
reason being, that they had no cannon.” 

** A case in point,” remarked Sunderland. 

‘* Well,” resumed Orinda, ‘*I do not expect 
you to surpass the glories of Byron and Moore.” 

“Nothing is more contemptible than medio- 


cre poetry,” observed Sunderland; -‘the maga-” 


zines and souvenirs have surfeited the world 
with it.” | 
“I do not require you to be even mediecre,” 
persisted the young lady. ‘Give me some- 
thing ludicrously bad, and I shall prize it almost 
as highly as if it were seriously good. I need not 
remind you of the hacknied remarks, that ex- 
tremes meet, and there is but one step from the 
sublime tothe ridiculous. Look at this Ode to 
West Point, written in my album bya very 
obliging cadet, a room-mate of my brother’s. 
It isa perfect gem. How I admire these lines, 
*** The steam-boat up the river shoots 
While Willis on his bugle toots.’ ” 


“Woto the man,” said Sunderland, “ who 
subjects his poetical reputation to the ordeal of 
a lady’s album, where all, whether gifted or 
ungifted, are expected to do their best.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Orinda; “that 
expectation has long since gone by. We have 
found, by experience, that, either from negli- 
gence or perverseness, gentlemen are Very apt 
to write their worst in our albums.” 

“1 do not wonder at it,” said Sunderland. 
“However, I must retrieve my character as a 
knight of chivalry. Appoint me any other task, 
and L will pledge myselfto perform your bid- 
ding. Let your request ‘ take any shape but 
that, and my firm nerves shall never tremble.’ ”’ 

** But why this inveterate horror of albums?” 
asked Orinda. “Have you had any experience 
in them?” 

‘I have to my sorrow,” replied Sunderland. 
“With me, I am convinced, ‘the course of al- 
bums never willrun smooth.’ For instance, I 
once, by means of an album, lost the lady of 
my love, (I presume not to say the love of my 
lady.)” 

Orinda locked up and looked down, and ‘* a 
change came o’er the spirit of her face:” which 
change was not unnoticed by her yet undeclared 
admirer, whose acquaintance with Miss Mel- 
bourne commenced on a former visit she had 
made to West Point to see her brother, who 
was one of the cadets of the Military Academy. 

Orinda Melbourne was now in her twenty-first 
year, at herown disposal, (having lost both 
her parents,) and mistress of considerable pro- 
perty, a great part of which had been left to her 
by an aunt. She resided inthe city of New 
Vork, with Mr. and Mrs. Ledbury, two old and 
intimate friends of her family, and they had 


accompanied her to West Point. She was uni- 
_ yersally considered a very charming girl,and by 
{none more so than by Lieutenant Sunderland. 


But hearing that Miss Melbourne had declined 
the addresses of several very unexceptionable 
gentlemen, our hero was trying to delay an ex- 
plicit avowal of his sentiments, till he should 
diseover some reason to hope that the disclo- 
sure would be favourably received. 

Like most other men on similar occasions, he 
gave a favourable interpretation to the emotion 
involuntarily evinced by the young lady on 
hearing him allude to his former flame. 

There wasa pause ofa few moments, till 
Orinda rallied, and said with affected careless- 
ness—** You may as well tell me the whole sto- 
ry, as we seem to have nothing better to talk 
of.”? 


“Well, then,’ proceeded Sunderland, “dur- 
ing one of my visits to the city, I met with a 
very pretty young lady from Brooklyn. Her 
name is of course uamentionable, but I soon 
found myself, for the first time in my life, a lit- 
tle in love”? — 


* T suspect it wasnot merely a little,” re- 
marked Orinda, with a penetrating glance—* It 
is said that in love the first fit is always the 
strongest.” 


* No no,” exclaimed Sunderland; “I deny 
the truth of that opinion. It is popular falla- 
cy—I know it is’—fixing his eyes on Orinda. 

At that minute the young officer would have 
given a year’s pay to be certain whether the 
glow that heightened Miss Melbourne’s com- 
plexion wasa bona fide blush, or only the reflec- 
tion of the declining sun beams as they stream- 
ed from under a dark cloud that was hovering 
over the western hills. However, after a few 
moments consideration, he again interpreted 
favourably. 

Proceed, Mr. Sunderland,” said Orinda in 
rather a tremulous voice; “ tell me all the par- 
ticulars.”’ 

‘¢ Of the album I will,” repliedhe. “ Well 
then—this young lady was one of the belles of 
Brooklyn, and certainly very handsome.” | 

** Of what colour were her eyes and hair?” 
inquired Orinda. 

** Light—both very light.” 

Orinda, who was a brunette, caught herself 
on the point of saying that she had rarely seen 


much expression in the countenanceof a blonde; 
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but she checked the remark, and Sunderland 
proceeded, 

“The hdy in question had a splendidly 
bound album, which she produced and talked 
about on all occasions, and seemed to regard 
with so much pride and admiration, that ifa 
lover coull possibly have been jealous of a 
book, I was, at times, very near becoming so. 
It was half ‘filled with amatory verses by juven- 
ile rhymesters, and with tasteless inspid draw- 
ings in water colours, by boarding-school misses; 
which drawings my Dulcinea persisted in call- 
ing paintings. She also persisted in urging me 
to write “a piece of poetry” in her album, and 
I persevered in declaring my utter inability: as 
my few attempts at versification had hitherto 
proved entre failures. At last, I reluctantly 
consented, recollecting to have heard of sudden 
fits of inspiration, and of miraculous gifts of 
poetical genius with which even milkmaids and 
cobblers have been unexpectedly visited. So 
taking the album with me, I retired to the soli- 
tude of my apartment at the City Hotel, con- 
cluding vith Macbeth that when a thing is to 
be well done, ’tis well to do it quickly. Here 
I manfully made my preparations ‘ to saddle 
Pegasus ind ride up Parnassus’’—but in vain. 
With me the winged steed of Apollo was as 
obstinate as a Spanish mule on the Sierra Mo- 
rena. Net an inch would he stir. There was 
not even the slighest flutter in his pinions; and 
the mountain of the muses, looked to me as in- 
accessible as—as what shall I say’— 

‘**T will help you toa simile,” replied Orin- 
da: ‘as inaccessible as the sublime and stupen- 
dous precipice to which you West Pointers have 
given the elegant and appropriate title of But- 
ter Hill.” 

“Exactly,” responded Sunderland. “ Parnas- 
sus looked like Butter Hill. Well then—to be 
brief (as eve1ly man says when he suspeets him- 
self to be tedious,) I sat up till one o’clock, 
vainly endeavouring to manutacture something 
that might stand for poetry. But 1 had no 
rhymesfor my ideas,and no ideas for my rhymes, 
I found it impossible to make both go together. 
I at least determined te write my verses in 
prose till I had arranged the sense, and after. 
wards to put them into measure and rhyme. I 
tried every sort of measure from six feet to ten, 
and I essayed consecutive rhymes and alternate 
rhymes, but all wasin vain. I found that | 
must either sacrifice the sense to the sound, or 
the sound to the sense. At length, I thought 
of the Bouts Rimees of the French. So 1 
wrote down, near the right hand edge of my pa- 
per, a whole column of familiar rhymes, such 
as mine, thine, tears, fears, light, bright, &c. 
And now I congratulated myself on having ac- 
complished one half of my task, supposing that 
| should find it comparatively easy to do the 
filling up. But all was to no purpose. I could 
effect nothing that I thought even toierable, 
and [ was too proud to write badly and be 
laughed at. However, I must acknowledge 
that could I have been certain that my ‘* piece 
of poetry, would be seen only by the fair dam- 
sel herself, 1 might easily have screwed my 
courage to the sticking place; for greatly as I 
was Smitten with the beauty of my little nymph, 
I had a secret misgiving that she had never 
sacrificed to Minerva.” 


Our hero now paused a moment to admire the 
radiance of the smile that now lighted up the 
countenance of Orinda. 


“In short,” continued he, “I. sat up till 
‘night’s candles were burnt out,’ both literally 
and metaphorically, and I then retired in’ des- 
pair. to my pillow, from whence I did not rise 
till ten o’clock inthe morning.” 


“ That evening, I carried back she album to 
my fair one, but she still refused to let me off, 
and insisted that I should take it with me to 
West Point, to which place I was to return next 
day. I did so, hoping to catch some inspiration 
from the mountain ait, and the mountain scene- 
ry. EF ought to have recollected that few of 
the poets on record, either lived among moun- 
tains, or wrote while visiting them, The sons 
of song are too often fated to set up their 


household gods, and strike their lyres in dark 
narrow streets, and dismal alleys.” 

As soon as the steamboat had cleared the 
city, [took out my pocket book and pencil, and 
prepared for the onset. Inow regarded the 
ever-beautiful scenery of the magnificent Hud- 
son with anew interest. I thought the Pali- 
sades would do somethlng for me; but my ima- 
gination remained as sterile and as impenetra- 
ble as their eternal rocks. The broad expanse 
of the Tappan Sea lay like a resplendent mir- 
ror around me, but it reflected no image that I 
could transfer to my tablets. We came into the 
Highlands, but the old Thunder Barrack rum- 
bled nothing in my fancy’s ear. Anothny’s 
Nose looked coldly down upon me, and the 
Sugar Loaf suggested no idea of sweetness.— 
We proceeded along; but buttermilk Falls re- 
minded me not of the fountain of Helicon, and 
Bull Hill and Breakneck Hill seemed too rug- 
ged ever to be smoothed into verse.” 

** That afternoon I went up to Fort Putnam, 
for the hundred and twentieth time in my life. 
I walked round the dismantled ramparts, I look- 
ed into their damp and gloomy cells. I thought, 
(as isthe duty of every one that visits these 
martial ruins) on the ‘pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious war.’ But they inspired 
nothing that I could turn to account in my lady’s 
album; nothing that could serve to introduce 
the compliment always expected in the last 
stanza. And, in truth, this compliment was 
the chief stumbling-block afterall. *‘ But for 
these vile compliments, I might myself have 
been an album-poet.’ ” 

**Ts it then so difficult to compliment a lady?” 
inquired Orinda. 

‘Not it plain prose,” replied Sunderland; 
**and wher the lady is a little a Pimbecile, no- 
thing in the world is more easy. But even in 
prose, to compliment a sensible woman as she 
deserves, and without danger of offending her 
modesty, requires both tact and talent.” 

** Which I suppose is the reason,’ said Orin- 
da, “that sensible women obtain so few compli- 
ments from your sex, and fools so mang’? ~ 

‘‘True,” replied Sunderland. ‘“ But such 
compliments as we with to offer to elegant and 
intellectual females, are as orient pearls com- 
pared to French beads.” 

. Orinda cast down her beautiful eyes under 
the expressive glance of her admirer. She felt 
that she was now receiving a pearl. 

“But to proceed,” continued Sunderland, 
**IT came down from the fort no better poet than 
I went up, and thad recourse again to the soli- 
tude of my own room. Grown desperate, and 
determined to get the album off my mind and 
have it over, an idea struck me which I almost 
blush to mention. Promise not to look at me, 
and I will amaze you with my candour.”’ 

Orinda pretended to hold her fan before her 
eyes. 

oP Are you sure you are not peeping between 
the stems of the feathers,” said Sunderland.— 
‘* Well then, now for my confession; but listen 
to it ‘more in sorrow than in anger,’ and remem- 
ber that the album alone was the cause of my 
desperation and my dishonour. Some Mephis- 
topheles whispered in my ear to look among 
the older poets for something bu: little known, 
and transfer it as mine to a page in the fatal 
book. I would not, of course, venture on Scott 
or Moore or Byron, for though 1 doubted whe- 
ther my lady love, was better versed in them 
than in the bards of Queen Anne’s reign, yet I 
thought that perhaps some readers of her al- 
bum might be acquainted with the last and best 
of the minstrels. But on looking over a volume 
of Pope, I found his “Song by a Person of 
Quality.’ 

**T recollect it,” said Orinda; ‘it is a satire on 
the amateur love-verses of that period: such as 
were geneially produced by fashionable inamo- 
ratoes. In these stanzas the author has purpose- 
ly avoided every approach to sense or connex- 
ion, but has assembled together a medley of 
smooth and euphonous sounds. And could you 
risk such verses with your Dulcinea’” 

‘**Yes,” replied Sunderland, ‘‘ with ‘her, I 
knew that I was perfectly safe, and that she 
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would pronounce them sweet and delightful. 
And in short, that they would exactly suit the 
calibre of her understanding.” 

“ Yet still,” said Orinda,” with such an opi- 


‘nion of her mental qualifications, you professed. 


to love this young lady—or rather you really 
loved her—no doubt you did ” 

“No, no,” replied Sunderland, eagerly, “It 
was only a passing whim—only a boyish fancy— 
such as a man may feel a dozen times, before 
he is five and twenty, and before he is seriously 
in love. 1 should have told you that at this 
period, I had not yet arrived at years of discre- 
tion.” 

‘“{ should have guessed it without your tell- 
ing,” said Orinda, mischievously. 

The young officer smiled and proceeded. 

“T now saw my way clear. So I made anew 
pen, placed Pope on my desk, and sitting down 
to the album witha lightened spirit, | began 
with the first stanza of his poem— 

‘Fluttering spread thy purple pinions 
Gentle Cupid o’er my heart, 
La slave in thy dominions, 
Nature must give way to art.’ 
And I then added the second and sixth verses, 
substituting the name of my fair one for that of 
Aurelia.” 

“What would I not give to know that name!” 
thought Orinda. “But, in those verses,” she 
remarked to Sunderiand, ‘if 1 recollect aright, 
there is no direct compliment to the lady’s 
beauty.” 

there isa very great one by implication,” 
answered the lieutenant. ‘For instance, the 
lines +‘Hear me pay my dying vows.’ What 
more could I profess than to die for love ofher! 
Anda lady that is died for, must of course be 
superlatively charming. In short, I finished the 
verses,and I must say they were very handsome- 
ly transcribed. Now do not laugh. Is it not 
more. excusable to take some pride in writing a 
good hand, than to boast of scribbling a bad 
one? I have known persons who seemed abso- 
lutely to plume themselves on the illegibility 
of their scrawls; because, unfortunately, so 
many men of genius have indulged in a most 
shameful style of chirography.” te 

“Well, | viewed my performance with much 
satisfaction; and then proceeded to /ook atten- 
tively through the album, (I had as yet but 
glanced over it,) to see if any one excelled me 
in calligraphy. What was my horror, when I 
found among a multitude of lives to Zephyrs 
and Dew-drops, and Stanzas to Rose-buds and 
Violets, the identical verses that I had just 
copied #om Pope! Some other poor fellow, 
equally hard pressed, had been before-hand 
with me, and committed the very same theft: 
which, in his case, appeared to me enormous. 
} pronounced it ‘flat burglary,’ and could have 
consigned him to the Penitentiary ‘for the whole 
term of his natural life.’ To be compelled to 
commit a robbery, and to find that you have 
burdened your conscience, and jeopardized your 
self-respect for nothing, is worse still.” ' 

“There was one way,” said Orinda, “in which 
you could have extridated yourself from the 
dilemma. You might have cut out the leaf,and 
written something else on another.” 

“That was the very thing I finally determined 
on doing,” replied Sunderland. “So after a 
pause of deep distress, I took my penknife, and 
did cut out the leaf: resolving that for my next 
‘writing piece,’ I would go as far back as the 
poets of Elizabeth’s time. Whiie pleasing aiy- 
self with the idea that all was now safe, | per- 
ceived, in moving the book, that another leaf 
was working its way out; and! found to my. 
great consternation, that | had cut too deeply, 
and that | had loosened a page on which was 
faintly drawn in a lady’s hand, a faint Cupid 
shooting at a faint heart, encircled with a wreath 
of faint flowers. I recollected that my ‘fair 
one with locks of gold,’ had pointed out to me 
this performance as the * sweetest thing in her 
album.” 

“By the by,” remarked Orinda, “when you 
found so much difficulty in composing verses, 
why did you not substitute drawing?” 

* Oh!’ replied the lieutenant, “though I 
am at no loss in military drawing, and can finish 
my bastions, and counterscarps and ravelins 
with all due nestness, yet my miscellaneous 
sketches are very much in the style of scene- 
painting,and totally unfit to be classed with the 
smooth, delicate, half-tinted prettinesses that 
are pecularto albums.” 

“Now,” said Orinda,<‘I am going to see how 
you will bear acompliment. 1 know that your 
drawings are bold and spirited, and such as the 
artists consider very excellent for an amateui, 


beauty. 


and therefore I will excuse you frem writing 
verses in my album, on condition that you make 
me a sketch, in your OWn way, of my tavourie 
view of Fort Pasnam—I mean that fine scene 
of the west side which bursts suddenly apon 
you when going thither by the back road that 
leads through the woods. How sublime is the 
effect, when you stand at the foot of the dark 
gray precipice, feathered as it is with masses of” 


lofty summit, where the living rock seems to 


mountain tortress!”’ 

“Lfoxuttempt such a sketch for Miss Mei- 
bourne,” replied Sunderland, with much anima- 
tion, shali consider both a pleasure and, an 
honour. But Loves and Doves, and hoses and 


I believe I was teliing of my confuson when I 


lady’s pet Cupid.” 


of the whole: which she would undoubtedly 
have regardea in no other light than as a sub- 


diverted to feel any displeasure.” 


a moment of doing what you now suggest, but 
ufter a little consideration, | more thin suspect- 
ed that my candour would be thmwn away 
upon the perverse little damsel that cwned the 
album; and that any attempt to take ¢ ludicrous 
view ofthe business would mortally etlend her. 
All young ladies are not like Miss Crinda Mel- 
bourne’’—(bowing as he spoke. ) 

Orinda turned her head towards the window, 
and fixed her eyes intently on the top of the 
Crow’s Nest. This*time the suffuson on her 
cheeks was not in the least doubtful 

“Well then,’’ continued Sunderland, ‘that I 
might remedy the disaster as far as possible, | 
procured some fine paste, and was proceeding 
to cement the leaf to its predecessor, when in 
my agitation, a drop of the paste fel) on the 
Cupid’s face. In trying to absorb it with the 
corner-of a clean hankerchief, | ‘spread the 
ruin widely round,’ and smeared off his wings, 
which unfortunately grew out of tae back of his 
neck: a very pardonable mistake, as the fair 
artist had probably never seen a liye Cupid.— 
I was now nearly frantic, aud 1 enacted sundry 
ravings ‘too tedious to mention.’ The first use 
I made of my returning senses was to employ 
a distinguished artist (then ona visit to West 
Point) to execute on another leaf, another 
Cupid, with bow and arrow, heart and roses, 
&c. He made a beautiful little thing, a design 
of his own, which alone was wortha thousand 
album drawing's of the usual sort. I was now 
quite reconciled to the disaster which had given 
me an opportunity of presenting the young lady 
with a precious specimen of taste and genius.— 
As soon as it was finished, I obtained leave of 
absence for afew days, went down to the city, 
and album in hand, | repaired to my Brooklyn 
I knew that, with her there would 
be ‘no use in telling the whole truth and noth- 


shame that [ suppressed the fact of my copying 
Pope’s verses. 


ed, Il observed her brows beginning to contract, 
end her lips beginning to pout. ‘Well, sir,” 
said she, with her eyes flashing, (for I now 
found that even blue eyes could flash, ) “I think 
you have been taking great liberties with my 
album: cutting and clipping it, and smearing it 
with paste, and spoiling my best Cupid, and 
then getting a man to put another picture into 
it, without asking my leave.” 

“Much disconcerted, ! made many apologies, 
all of which she received with a very ill grace.f 
I ventured to point out to her the superiority 0’ 
the drawing that had been made by the artist.’ 

‘I see no beauty iit,” she exclaimed; “the 
shading is not half so much blended as Miss Cot- 
tonwool’s and it does not look half so soft.” 

“I have observed,” said Orinda, ‘that per- 
sons who in reality know but little of the art, 
always dwell greatly on what. they call soft- 
ness.”” 

“| endeavoured to reconcile her to the draw- 
ing,” continued Sunderland; she persisted 
in saging that it was nothing to compare to 
Miss Cotionwool’s, which she alleged was of one 


delicate tiut throughout; while this was very 


blend itself with the dilapidated ramparts of the | 


light.in some places and very dark in others, 


and that she could actually see distinetly where 
most of the touches were put on, ‘when in 
paintings that are really handsome,’ said she, 
‘all the shade is blended together, and looks 


soft.” 
* To conclude, she would not forgive me; 


and in sober truth, I must acknowledge thay 


the petulance and silliness she evinced on “thi 


beauuful foliage, and when you losk up to its occasion, took away much of my desire to be 


restored to favour. Next day 1 met her walk- 


ing on the Battery,in high flirtation with an old 


West Indian planter, who espoused her in the 


course of a fortmght, and carried her to An. 


tigua. = 


Orinda now gave an involuntary and almost 


audible sigh; feeling a sensation of relief on 
Posies, are entirely out of my line, or rather hearing that her rival by anticipation, was mar- 
out of the line of my pencil. Now, where was I? | ried and gone, and entirely hors de combat. 
Mrand Mrs. Ledbury, who had been taking 
found that I had inadvertently cut out the young a long walk, now came in: and shortly after, the 
| bell rang for tea. 
“But did it not strike you,” said Orinda, | offered arm of Sunderland, (as he conducted her 
_| “that the easiest course, after all, was to go to | to the table) she felt a presentiment, that be- 
your demoiselie, and make a candid contession | fore many days, the important question would 


And when Orinda teok the 


_be asked and answered. 


| The evening on which our story commences, 
ject of amusement, and have been too much was that of the 3d of July 1825, and tea was 


“scarcely over at the Mess House, when an Or- 


“Ah! you must not judge of every one by ‘derly Serjeant come round with a notice for the 
yourselt,”’ replied Sunderland. “1 thought for | officers to assemble in uniform at the dock, to 


receive General La Fayette, who was expected 
in halfan hour. 


tary Acadamy soon after his arrival in America. 
Ae had there been introduced to Cadet Huger, 
the son of the gallant Carolinian, who, in con- 
junction with the generous and enterprising 


of Olmutz. 


memorable tour throughout the United States. 


Thayer, happened to be at Newburg when the 
steam-boat arrived there, in which La Fayette 
was proceeding down the river from Albany to 
New York; and invited the General to stop at 
West Point, and remain tll the next boat. The 
invitation was promptly accepted, and Major 
Worth instantly despatched a messenger with 
the intelligence; wishing to give the residents 
of the post, an opportunity of making such pre- 
parations for the reception of their distinguish- 
ed visiter, as the shortness of the time would 
allow. 

The officers hastily put on their full dress 
uniform, and repaired to the wharf, or dock as 
itiscalled. ‘The band (atthattime the finent 
in America) was already there. The ladies as- 
sembled onthe high bank that overlooks the 
river, and from thence witnessed the arrival of 
Lafayette. 

On the heights above the landing place, and 
near the spot where the hotel has been since 
erected, appeared an officer, and a detachment 
of soldiers, waiting with lighted matches to 


commence the salute; for which purpose several 


| pieces of artillery had been conveyed thither. 
| The twilight of a summer evening was accel- 
ing but the truth, and I acknowledge with erated by a vast and heavy cloud protentous of 
thundersturm. 
i merely said, that not being and loured upon the river, on whose yet un- 
quite satisfied with my poetry, | had cut out! ruffled waters the giant shadows of the moun- 


It had overspread the west, 


tne leaf; and I then went onto relate the re- | tains were casting a stillceeper gloom. Beyond 
mainder exactly as it happened. As I proceed- | Polipel’s Island was seen the coming steamboat, 


looking like an immense star upon a level with 
the horizon. There was a solemn silence all 
around, which was soon broken by the sound 
of the paddles, that were beerd when the boat 
was as far off as Washington’s Valley: and ina 
few minutes, her dense shower of sparks and 
her wreath of red smoke were vividly defined 
upon the darkening sky. 

The boat was soon at the wharf: and at the 
moment that Lafayette stepped on shore, the 
officers took off their hats, the band struck up 
Hail Columbia; and, amid the twilight gloom, 


from the heights, that the scene was distinctly 
visible. The lightning of heaven quivered 
also on the water; and the mountain echoes re- 
peated the low rolling of the distant thunder, 
in unison with the loud roar of the cannon. 


ceeded by the band playing L»fayette’s March, 


The guest of the nation had visited the Mili- 


Bollman, had so nearly succeeded in the hazard- 
ous attempt of delivering him from the dungeons 


La Fayette was now on his return from his 


Major Worth, who was in command at West 
Point during the temporary absence of Colonel 


and the darkness of the impending thunder 
cloud, it was chiefly by the flashes of the guns 


The general, accompanied by his son, and by 
his secretary Levasseur, walked slowly up the 
hill, leaning on the arm of Major Worth, pre- 


and followed by the officers and professors of 
the Institution. When they had ascended to 


the plain, they found the houses lighted up,and 
the camp of the cadets illuminated also. They 
proceeded to the Mess House, and as soon as 
they had entered, the ‘musicians ranged them- 
selves under the elms in front, and commenced 
Yankee Doodle; the quick-step to which Lafay- 
ette at the head of his American division had 
marched to ‘the attack at the siege of York- 
town. 

While the General was partaking of some re- 
freshment, the officers and professors returned 
for the ladies, all of whom were desirous of an 
introduction to him. Many children were also 
brought and presented to the far-famed Euro- 
pean, who had so importantly assisted in ob- 
taining for them and for their fathers, the glori- 
ous immunities of independence. 

Even now, while one who was present at this 
scene is essaying to describe it, her reminiscen- 
cesare broken by the intelligence that has re- 
cently reached our shores, of the death of that 
truly great man, a few hours in whose history 
she is attempting to rescue from the waves of 
oblivion. The star has now set which shone 
so auspicioualy for our country at that disastrous 
period of our revolutionary struggle. 


| 


_ “When hope was sinking in dismay, 
And gloom obscured Columbia’s day.” 


Mouldering into dust is that honoured hand 
which was clasped with such deep emotion by 
the assembled sons and daughters of the nation 
in whose cause it had first unsheathed the sword 
of liberty. And soon will that noble and gen- 
erous heart, so replete with truth and benevo- 
lence, be reduced to ‘a clod of the valley.’ Yet 
may we not hope that from the world of eter- 
nity, of which his immortal spirit is now an in- 
habitant, he looks down with equal interest on 
the land of his adoption: that country so bound 
to him by ties of everlasting gratitude, that 
country where all were his friends as he was the 
friend of all. 

Tears suffused the beautiful eyes of Orinda 
Melbourne, when introduced by her lover, she 
took the offered hand of La Fayette, and her 
voice trembled as she replied to the compliment 
of the patriot of both hemispheres. Sunder- 
land remarked to the son of the illustrious vet- 
eran, that it gave him much pleasure to see that 
the General’s long and fatiguing journey had by 
no means impaired hjs healthful appearance, but 
that on the contrary, he now looked better than 
he had done on hig first arrival in America. — 
** Ah!” replied Colonel La Fayette, “ how could 
my father suffer from fatigue, when every day 
was a day of happiness!” 

After Orinda had resigned her place to ano- 
ther lady, she suid to Sunderland who stood at 
the back of her chair— What would I not give 
for La Fayette’s autograph in my album!” 

“ Still harping on the album,’’ said Sunder- 
land, smiling. 

* Excuse me this once,” replied Orinda, *{ 
begin to think as you do with respect to al- 
bums, but if nothing else can be alleged in their 
favour, they may, at least, be safe and conven. 
ent depositories for mementoes of those whose 
names are their history. All presume to wish 
or to hope from La Fayette is simply his signa- 


ture. ButI have not courage myself to ask 
such a favour. Will you convey my request to 
him??? 


Willingly,” answered Sunderland. “ But he 
will grant that request still more readily if it 
comes from your own lips. Let us wait awhile, 
and I will see that you have an opportunity.” 

In a short time, nearly all the company had 
departed, except those that were inmates of the 
house. The gentlemen having taken home the 
ladies, returned for the purpose of remaining 
with La Fayette till the boat came along in 
which he was to proceed to the city. 

Orinda took her album; her admirer conduct- 
ed her to the General, and with much confusion 
she proffered her request; Sunderland brought 
him a standish, and he wrote the name of La 
Fayette in the centre of a blank page, which 
our heroine presented to him: it having on each 
side other blank leaves which Orinda determin- 
ed should never be filled up. Highly gratified 
at becoming the possessor of so valued a signa- 
ture, she could scarcely refrain, in her enthu- 
siasm, from pressing the leaf to her lips, when 
she soon retired with Mrs. Ledbury. 

The officers remained with General La Fay- 
ette till the arrival of the boat, which came not 
till near twelve o’clock. They then accom- 
panied him to the wharf, and took their final 
leave. The thunder storm had gone round 
without discharging its fury on West Point, and 
every thing had turned out propitiously for the 
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General’s visit; which was perhaps the more 
leasant for having been so little expected. 

The following day was the fourth of July, and 

the next was the one fixed on by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ledbury for returning to New York. That 
morning, at the breakfast table, the number of 
guests was increased by the presence of a Mr. 
Jenkins, who had come from the city in the 
same boat with Miss Melbourne and her friends, 
and after passing a few days at West Point, had 
gone up the river to visit some relations at 
Poughkeepsie, from whence he had Just re- 
turned. Mr. Jenkins was a shallow, conceited, 
over-drest young man, and moreover extremely 
ugly, though of this misfortune he was not In 
the least aware. He was of a family whose 
wealth had not made them genteel. He pro- 
fessed great politeness to the ladies, that is, if 
they had beauty and money, yet he always de- 
clared that he would marry nothing under a 
hundred thousand dellars. But he was good- 
natured; and that, and his utter insignificance, 
got him along tolerably well, for no one thought 
it worth while to be offended at his folly and 
elf-sufficiency. 
After Mrs. Ledbury asked Orinda 
if she had prevailed on Mr. Sunderland to write 
an article inher album, adding—I heard you 
urging him to that effect,the other day as I pass- 
ed the front parlour.” - 

<¢T found him inexorable, as to writing,” re- 
plied Orinda. 

‘Well, really,’ said Mr. Jenkins, ‘I don’t 
know how a gentleman can reconcile himself to 
refuse any thing a lady asks. And he an officer 
too! For my part, I always hold it my bounden 
duty to oblige the ladies, and never on any ac- 
count to treat them with hauteur, as the French 
call it. To be sure | am not a marrying man— 
that is, I do not marry under a hundred thou- 
sand—but still, that is no reason why I should 
not be always polite and agreeable. Apropos, 
as the French say—apropos, Miss Melbourne, 
you know I offered the other day to write some- 
thing for you in your album, and I will do it 
with all the pleasure in life. Iam very partial 
to albums, and quite au-fait to them, to use a 
French term.” 

‘We return to the city this afternoon,’ said 
Orinda. ‘ You will scarcely have time to add 
any thing to the treasures of my album.’ 

‘Oh! it won’t take me long,’ replied Jenk- 
ins—* short and sweet is my motto. There will 
be quite time enough. You see I have already 
finished my breakfast. Iam not the least of a 
gourmand, to borrow a word from the French.’ 

Orinda had really some curiosity to see a spe- 
cimen of Jenkins’ poetry: supposing that, like 
the poor cadet’s, it might be amusingly bad.— 
Therefore, having sent for her album, she put 
it hastily into Jenkins’ hand: for at that moment 
Lieutenant Sunderland, who had, as usual,been 
breakfasting at the mess-table with his brother 
officers, came in to invite her to walk to Gee’s 
Point. Orinda assented, and immediately put 
on her bonnet, saying to her lover as she left 
the house— 

‘You know this is one of my favorite walks—- 
I like that fine mass of bare granite running far 
out into the river, and the beautiful view from 
its extreme point. And then the road, by which 
we descend to it, is so charmingly picturesque, 
with its deep ravine on one side, filled with 
trees and flowering shrubs, and the dark and 
lofty cliff that towers up on the other, where 
the thick vine wanders in festoons, and the 
branches of the wild rose throw their long 
streamers down the rock: on whose utmost 
heights still linger some vestiges of the grass- 
grown ruins of Fort Clinton.” 


But we question if on this eventful morning, 
the beauties of Gee’s Point were duly appre- 
ciated by our heroine, for long before they had 
reached it, her lover had made an explicit avow- 
al of his feelings and his hopes, and had obtain 
ed from her the promise of her hand; which 
promise was faithfully fulfilled on that day two 
months, / 


In the afternoon, Lieutenant Sunderland ac- 
companied Miss Melbourne and her friends on 
their return to the city. Previous to her depar- 
ture, Orinda did not forget to remind Mr. Jenk- 
ins of her album, now doubly valuable to her as 


containing the name of Lafayette written by his 
own hand. 


Jenkins begged a thousand pardons, alleging 
that the arrival of a friend from New York had 
prevented him from writing in it as he had in- 
tended. ‘ And of course,’ said he, ‘I could not 
put off my friend, as he is one of the elite of the 
city, to describe him in French. However, 


there is time enough yet. Short and sweet you | 
know”— 

‘ The boat is in sight,’ said Sunderland. 

‘Oh! no matter,’ answered Jenkins. ‘I can) 
do it in a minute, and I will send it down to the | 
boat after you. Miss Melbourne shall have it: 


before she quits the wharf. I would on no con- | streets, until we came to one comparatively pri- | | 


sideration be guilty of disappointing a lady.’ 

And taking with him the album, he went di- | 
rectly to his room. | 

“You had best go down to the dock,” said | 
the cadet young Melbourne, who had come to 
see his sister off. ‘* There is no time to be lost. | 
I will take care that the album reaches you in 
saf-ty, should you be obliged to go without it.” 

They proceeded towards the river, but they | 
had scarcely got as far as Mrs. Thomson’s when 
a waiter came running after them with the book, 
sa) ing—* Mr, Jenkins’ compliments to Miss Mel. 
bourne, and all is right.’ 

‘Really,’ said Sunderland, ‘that silly fellow 
must have a machine for making verses, to have 
turned out any thing like poetry in so short a 
time.’ 

They were scarcely seated on the deck of the 
steamboat, when Orinda opened her album to | 
look for the inspirations of Jenkins’ Muse. She | 
found no verses. But on the very page conse- | 
crated by the hand of Lafayette,and immediate- 
ly under the autograph of the hero, was written 
in an awkward schoolboy character, the name | 
of Jeremiah Jenkins. 


From the London Metropolitan. 
THE STUDENT.---A Story. 


One evening about dusk, | was as usual in 
my office. It was the eve of publication, and 
I was busily engaged at my desk, when a smail 
slip of paper was laid before me. Glancing 
hastely over it, I saw that it was an advertise- 
ment for insertion in the next day’s paper. 
The advertiser desired a situation as governess, 
and professed competency to teach the various 
accomplishments indispensable to modern fe- 
male education, Communications were to be 
left at the office. I looked up at the bearer, 
who I felt assured was also the advertiser. Her 
appearence strongly excited my curiosity and 
interest. She seemed scarcely sixteen, and had 
an air of utter artlessness and inexperience. 
Glossy golden ringlets fell in profusion round a 
face and neck of singular beauty and fairness, 
but her eyes were stained with weeping, and 
her hurried manner indicated terror and dis- 
tress. She had on a deep coarse bonnet and a 
common gray cloak, such as are worn by fe- 
males of the lower order; but an accidental mo- 
tion of her arm displayed the dress she wore 
beneath, which was extravagantly rich and 
showy. Puzzled by these incongruities, but 
still more interested by her loveliness and evi- 
dent embzraissment, I offered to send or bring 
to her any communication, if she would favour 
me with her addresses: but she eagerly exclaim- 
ed, “O, not for the world!” Then checking 
herself, she said, she could not think of giving 
me that trouble, but would herself call ina day 
or two. When she left me, saw her tripping 
along the street with the speed and lightness 
of a fairy; while ever and annon she glanced 
hurriedly around, as if fearful of being followed 
or discovered. The day after the advertisement 
appeared, a letter was left by a livery servant, 
addressed to the advertiser. So anxious was 1 | 
to see her again, that I feared to leave the office | 
for a moment, lest she could call durring my ab- | 
sence; and every female form that approached 
made my heart palpitate with expectation. At 
length, when evening was deepening into twi- 
light, the lovely little stranger came. Before she 
had time to ask a question [ handed the letter to 
her, which she received with the fervent ejacula- 
tion of; “Thank heaven, thank Heaven!” Open- 
ing it impatiently, she began to read, but the 
brilliant flush of joy soon faded from her cheeks, 
her lip quivered, and she burst into tears. Deep- 
ly affected, I ventured to express my sympathy, 
and suggested, that, by repeating the adver- 
tisemeni, she might meet with something more 

atisfactory than the present proposal. Restrain- 

ng her tears, she answered, “Ah, yes, let it 
be repeated. ‘The present situation would not 
do. I need not apply forit. She then inquir- 
ed the cost of the advertisement; indeed, she 
seemed scarcely sure it would cost any thing, 
and availing myself of her evident experience, 
I named a price scarcely half the real one, pur- 
posing to supply the deficiency myself. I was 
delighted that I had done so, when I saw how 
much she was appalled even by the small sum 


‘lodging of my beautiful and mysterious compan- 


gence for her I would come there and inquire 


I demanded. She paid it, however, in silence, 


and left the office. As it was now time for re- 
turning home, | could not resist the impulse to 
follow her, and’ if possible discover her resi- 
dence. Accordingly I kept as close to her as I 
could do without attracting her observation. In 
this manner We-passed through several crowded 


vate. Here the unprotected girl was accosted 
by two gentlemen who peered admiringly un- 
der her bonnet, and seemed disposed to enter 
into conversation with her. She evidently 
quickened her steps in order to avoid them, 
but finding it impossible to distance them, she 
darted into ashop which was still open. I saw, 
however, that her persecutors continued to 
watch for her re-appearance, and I resolved 
to offer her my protection. For this purpose I 
entered the shop, where I found her trembling 
violently, and pale as death. With respectful 
earnestness, Lurged her to except my escort, 
which she did, though apparently not without 
reluctance. We walked on for some time in 
silence, which was at length broken by the fair 
unknown herself. I know not, kind stranger, 
why I should so much dread letting you see 
the poverty of my present abode, and I am sure 
I may rely on your concealing your knowledge 
of it, and of me, when I assure you my happi- 
ness, perhaps my life, depends on my conceal- 
ment.” I eagerly assured herthat her confi- 
dence should not be abused, and representing 
the danger of traversing the streets at such an 
hour, obtained permission to bring to her any 
letters that might follow her next advertisement. 
We had now arrived at a poor cabin in one of 
the city’s most miserable outlets. It was the 


ion. She did not invite me to enter, but beg- 
ged that so soon as I shuuld have any intelii- 


for Charlotte.” 

This little adventure kindled my youthful 
imagination, and, short and slight as had been 
our acquaintance, | was already enthusiastically 
enamoured of this fair and helpless being, 
who, though almost a child, was so strangely 
friendless and forsaken: 1 felt boyishly proud 
of the protection I had afforded her, and, for 
the first time in my life, I longed for wealth 
and station that Il might share them with her. 
Methinks I see the self-sufficient sneer with 
which the “ world’s true wordling’”’? will re- 
gard my pure and honourable love for one of 
whom I knew so little, and that little so ques- 
tionable and suspicious. But no dark doubt 
of her purity ever flitted across my soul, filled 
as it was with that ancient-word passion—love. 
Her sweet and cherub countenance was ever 
present to my eye and heart, and he who could 
dispute its testimony must have been fashioned 
of other clay than 1. I had no thought, no plan 
for the future: I onlv felt that I loved with my 
whole mind, and heart, and soul. J only knew 
that if f could not win her love I must be for 
ever wretched. I watched, anxiously as she 
could have done, for an answer to her second 
advertisement, but none appeared, and with a 
heavy hea:t I went to communicate the unwel- 
come intelligence, On arriving at the house, 
I raised the latch,and found myself ina kitche., 
in which two or three dirty little children were 
at play. IL inquired for Charlotte, and one of 
them threw open the door of a side apartment 
which contained a mangle, baskets of clean 
clothes, &c., indicating that the house was 
tenanted by apoor washer-womrn. Charlotte 
was standing ata table in the centre of the 
room, engaged in ironing some caps. The 
costly dress in which had firstseen her had 
been laid aside, and she was now attired in a 
plain wrapper of coarse brown stuff. She wel- 
comed me gratefully,and invited me to sit down, 
but my intelligence seemed to convey the bit- 
terest disappointment. I endeavoured to pro- 
long the ‘conversation, as an excuse for pro- 
longing my visit, and not knowing how to be- 
gin, [ reverted to herthen occupation. 
was,” she said, “wholly new to her,-and she 
feared her hostess would soon be weary of so 
unprofitable a servant.” Although she did not 
confess so much, I learned to suspect, that if 
she failed of procuring a situation, she would 
soon be destitute of food and shelter. 1 advis- 
eda repetition of the advertisement, to which 
she assented. A letter was the result, and ear- 
ly in_the forenoon I went to deliver it to her. 
I found the mistress of the house alone. Char- 
lotte was absent. ‘ She had,’’ she said, ** sent 
her to the hedge to watch some clothes, which 
were drying;” “but, indeed,” she added, “I 
cannot keep her here much longer. Very few 


here in the darkness of the night, crying for 
shelter. God forgive me! [ thoughtshe was 
nothing good, when I saw how she was ’dizen- 
ed out like a play-actress. But, poor thing!— 
{ never saw any harm with her since she came 
here, and 1 would not turn her out ifI could 
relp its but I can hardly get bread, for my own 
children; and now her money is done, and al- 
though she is willing to work, she is of no use 
to me: for, indeed, sir, she has not the strength 
of a cat; would you believe it, she fainted yes- 
terday at the wash-tub.” The poor woman 
would have run on for hours, endeavouring to 
excuse to herselfand to me her intended hos- 
pitality; but I pacified her by a small present, 
which I promised to repeatin case she treated 
her guest kindly, and telling her thatI had a 
letter, which I was sure contained good news, 
I persuaded her to goand take Charlotte’s place, 
and send her home to receive it. 

Thad not waited long when Charlotte arriv- 
ed,—breathless and brilliantly rosy, from haste 
and expectation. But the perusal of this second 
letter seemed even more afflicting than that of 
the former. Letting the paper fall from her 
hands, she sank upon a seat with a look of utter 
hopelessness, that it was terrible to witness in 
one so young. She did not conceal from me 
the cause of her disappointment and despair. 
Having resolved to exchange her time and ta- 
lents in return for mere maintenance and pro- 
tection, and determined not to reject any situa- 
tion, however lowly, in which these could be 
afforded her, she had_not anticipated the possi- 
bility of failure.—Her ignorance of the world’s 
ways, had prevented her forseeing the necessi- 
ty of references and testimonials as to charac- 
ter; hence her dismay, on finding, from both 
letters, that these were absolutely required.— 
Testimonials of any description, she could not, 
she said,procure without incurring the certainty 
of adiscovery, which she dreaded more than 
death; evenher real name, she confessed, she 
dare not assume. I saw at once, that under 
such circumstances she would find it impossible 
to procure any honorable occupation; and I 
shuddered atthis peril of her situation. Though 
I could not penetrate the mystery that envelop- 
ed her circumstances, yet I felt in every nerve 
the magic of her looks, her tones, her tears; 
my love grew brighter as her fate grew darker. 
I longed to lift her from the thorns of life, and 
bear her over its dreary waste, safely sheltered 
in a husband’s arms. Awed by the’ venerable 
presence of misery,I had not yet dared to speak 
of love, but the respectful fervor of my manner, 
and the sympathy I had manifested for her mis- 
fortunes, had, I saw, impressed her in my favor, 
and disposed her to regard me with confidence. 
I could not resolve to commence my suitin a 
place where we would be every moment liable 
to interruption. I wished rather to breathe 
my vows ‘* fullin the smile of the blue firma- 
ment,’ and telling Charlotte that I wished to 
converse with her ona subject important to my 
happiness, J, with much diffiulty, obtained her 
consent to walk with me thatafternoon. At 
he appointed hour I returned to her and found 
her equipped, with her usual attention to 
diguise. The evening was a glorious one, and 
we rapidly, and in silence traversed the streets 
that lay between us and the quiet of the coun- 
try. 

As we passed along one of the squares, Char- 
lotte grasped my hand convulsively, and bent 
down her head as if in terror. I saw that the 
object on which her eye had r-sted, before it 
was suddenly withdrawn, was a phaeton which 
was slowly approaching us. — In it was seated a 
handsome, but bold and showy looking woman, 
who seemed to be about forty or forty-five years 
of age, and a man, some ten or fifteen years 
younger. While they were slowly passing, 1 
felt Charlotte shudder, as if in an agony of af- 
fright; she then gasped out, ‘ Did they see me’ 
Do they look back towards us? Turning to 
observe them, I saw that they had not noticed 
us, and told Charlotte so. She then drew a 
long relieving breath, but murmured passion- 
ately, ‘Oh, that the grave would hide me from 
them—from wretchedness!” 

As soon as we: had left behind the stir and 
tumult of the city, I began to describe my love 
with all the eloquence of fervid passion. Char- 
lotte heard me in silence; but not, alas! the 
silence of a loving and beautiful maiden. Low 
moans stole through her pale, closed lips, and 
heavy sobs shook her slender frame. Dhistress- 


ect and bewildered by a grief which semed alike 
remote from affection and from indifference, t 
could only articulate, ‘Charlotte, Charlotte! de 


would have let herinasI did, when she came 


you not, can you not love me?’ 
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At this question she suddenly looked up into 
my eyes with a wrapt and devoted expression. 
‘OQ what a heart would mine be, if I did not 
love you! Yes, my guardian angel, my pro- 
tector, my only friend, I do indeed love you?’ 

A thrill of rapture ran through my pulses at 
this impassioned avowal, and I exclaimed tri- 
umphantly, ‘ Then we are one, henceforth and 
forever; another sun shall not set before our 


hands shall ratify the union of our hearts! Say, 
dearest, shall not this be so” 
*O no, no, no, I may not be your wife! Fate 


has stored no such happiness for me.’ ; 

I tenderly remonstrated with her, on the in- 
consistency of her words, and pictured glowing- 
ly the efforts that I would make to better my 
lot, when she should be the sharer of it. A 
strange, sad conflicting of love and fear was Visi- 
ble on her countenance while I spoke; but she 
made no direct reply, only ejaculating as if in 
prayer, § Almighty Arbiter! can it be thy will 
that 1 should cast away this blessing—that I 
should myself dash down the cup of happiness ? 
From her broken exclamations I learned to fear 
that there was some hidden impediment to our 
union, and I implored her to tell me if this was 
the case—but tears and sobs was her only re- 
ply. At length, when we drew near the city 
on our return, she became suddenly calm, like 
one who has formed a resolution on which the 
future must depend. ‘ John, she said, ‘I can no 
longer endure this miserable strife. I fear that 
Lhave taught even your unsuspecting heart to 
doubt me. I have therefore resolved to confide 
to you the whole of my short, sad history; but 
to night I am unequal to the task. To-morrow 
1 will write to you, and if when you have read 
my letter, you still desire our union, I shall have 
nothing left to wish for.’ 

Next day I received the promised letter. It 
began abruptly, ‘My true name is Charlotte Or- 
mond. My earliest recollections are ofa school 
in the south of Ireland, in which, until about 
two month ago, I passed my life. When quite 
an infant, I was placed there by my mother, who 
continued regularly to remit my school pension, 
but never visited or wrote to me. My youth- 
ful imagination delighted in decorating this un- 
known mother with ail the loveliest attributes 
of humanity. I loved to make my young com- 
panions describe their respective mothers, and 
from each I stole some grace or charm where- 
with to deck my visionary parent. Night and 
day I prayed and pined to see my mother; in 
her all my hopes and affections centered, and 
often have I envied some mgged urchin, when 
I have witnessed the maternal caresses bestowed 
onit. Alas, alas! I have since found my own. 
And what a mother! to avoid her, I would fee 
to the ends of the earth—the depths of the sea, 
—the gloom of the grave. The only informa- 
tion my governess could give me concerning 
her was, that when she left me at school, about 
twelve years before, she was a beautiful wo- 
man, in the prime of life, and called herself Mrs 
Ormond. Since that time the remittances have 
been sent regularly, often from provincial towns, 
in various parts of the United Kingdom, but in 
winter they came chiefly from London. From 
this, and some peculiaritiés of dress and man- 
ner,which she had noted in their sole interview, 
my governess conjectured that my mother was 
an actress, though she had never been able to 
discover any of celebrity who bore that name. 

About two months ago the long expected pa- 
rent came to remove me from school. She had, 
she said, withdrawn from the stage, and intend- 
ing to reside privately in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, and, wished naturally for the society of 
her daughter. [hung enraptured on every word 
and glance of my beautiful mother, and though 
to me there seemed something strange and 
startling in her manner, [ carefuily combatted 
this impression, and imputed it to my own igno- 
rance of the world. Though I shed some re- 
gretful tears on leaving my young companions, 
yet regret was soon lost in glad anticipation. — 
And when I found myself seated beside my mo- 
ther in her elegant chariot, I was conscious only 
of tenderness and joy. We arrived at our new 
home (a neat villa within a few miles of this 
city) on the third day of our journey. Here I 
was alotted a sumptuously furnished apartment, 
and my mother’s confidential waiting-woman, 
Catharine, was appointed to attend me and su- 

-perintend my toilet. often remonstrated 
against the gaudy ornaments that were heaped 
upon me, but with a laughing tyranny which 1! 
could not resist, I was compelled to wear them. 
Every day my mother drove me to town inher 
phaeton, and every day seémed to add to the 
number of gentlemen who attended, and escort- 


ed us. Two or three times a week my mother 
gave splendid supper parties, but at these few, 
very few of her own sex were present; indeed 
her associates were almost all gentlemen. 

Of these Sir Lawrence Harwell paid me the 
most assiduous attention; but there was a bold- 
ness, a presumption in his manner, which made 
me receive his addresses with unqualified dis- 
gust and terror. Indeed, the society in which 
I now found myself was well calculated to in- 
spire such feelings. Levity and profaneness 
ruled the conversation of the guests. And the 
hostess—but in what words can a daughter paint 
a mother’s dishonor? She seduously encourag- 
ed the addresses of Sir Lawrence, and frowned 
severely on me whenever I ventured to treat 
him with disdain in her presence. Though 
this grieved me, it did not lesson my respect for 
her, as I considered it pardonable in her to de- 
sire so wealthy an alliance for me; but I was 
soon cruelly undeceived. One day, when Har- 
well had teased me out of patience by his impor- 
tunate professions, I exclaimed petulantly, ‘Sir 
Lawrence Harwell, spare yourself and me a re- 
petition of these scenes, forI solemnly assure 
you that I would not marry you if you were 
monarch of the world.’ I do not remember 
the words which the wretch replied, but their 
import aroused me in a passion of indignation, 
such as I believed myself incapable of experi- 
encing. I commanded him instantly to leave 
the house, and declared that I would prevent the 
possibility of his return, by informing my mo- 
ther of the deep baseness of his designs. ‘Your 
mother, my pretty baby,’ scoffed the fiend, ‘will 
feel very slightly obliged by your communica- 
tion. However, I see that she has sadly ne- 
glected your education. And I shail, as you 
desire, relieve you of my presence; but to-mor- 
row I shall hope to find you more tractable; a 
little maternal advice will improve you amazing- 
ly. But I v— we must have you on the boards. 
‘That melo-dramatic air is divine, and would 
make your fortune.’ Appalled and terror strick- 
en | fled to my own apartment, and locking my- 
self into it, tried to reflect on the scene that 
had just occurred. But in vain. I could not 
follow out any train of thought; my mind was a 
chaos, through which one sole bright ray pene. 
trated—a hope that the atrocious Harwell had 
belied my mother. When, therefore, she 
knocked at my door, I gladly admitted her,and 
throwing myself into her arms, sobbed out my 
agony upon her bosom. But never shall my 
pen or toungue repeat the conversation that en- 
sued. It was such as left me convinced of the 
utter, the unimaginable depravity of her whom 
I must call my mother. I never loved her since 
—lIcan never love her more! The violence of 
her threats left me no hope of safety but in 
flight, and flight I found impossible. Two days 
elapsed, during which L was permitted to re- 
main undisturbed in my own apartment, but on 
the third my mother entered. . All traces of an- 
ger were banished from her fine features, and 
with a congratulatory and exultant air she in- 
formed me that Sir Lawrence had commissioned 
her to make me an offer of his hand. The 
very thought of passing my life with such an 
abandoned man, filled me with a sick, unutter- 
able loathing, and forgetting my fears of my 
mother’s violence, I solemnly asseverated that 
I would rather die. The words had no sooner 
passed my lips, than she smote me again and 
again, with frantic fury; then hissing into my ears 
a horrible malediction,she vowed she would her- 
self drag me to the altar. Ina misery verging 
on delirium, [ continued to lie, stretched on the 
floor, as she had left me, and had the means of 
self-murder been within my reach, I feel—lI fear 
that I should have used them. 

Towards evening Catharine came to wait on 
me. She had, she said, been ordered to adorn 
me for the reception of Sir Lawrence’s first visit 
as his intended bride. Thinking | read com- 
passion in this woman’s voice and manner, 1)im- 
plored her to aid me in escaping from a fate so 
horrible. She long resisted my passionate en- 
treaties, but at length promised to aid my es- 
cape in case she could do so without herself in- 
curring suspicion. But in order to procure a 
possibility of this, it was, she said, necessary 
that 1 should gradually assume'the semblance of 
consent. This was my first lesson in deceit; 
but necessity makes apt scholars, and I soon 
learned to veil my abhorrence in false words and 
smiles. The vigilance of my persecutors, how- 
ever, was not julled, and I saw the appointed 
time approach without bringing any oppor- 
tunity of escape. Sometimes too, I was haunt- 
ed by a fear lest Catharine’s seeming sympathy 
might be only a part of a deep laid scheme 


to compass my unhappiness, The fatal day 
appointed for my marriage came. Catha- 
rine continuad to feed, but had not fulfilled, m 
hopes. She urged me to keep up the deceit, 
and | obeyed, yes—obeyed her, even while my 
cruel mother decked me for the sacrifice. But 
I escapedpraised be Heaven! I escaped be- 
fore it was consummated. Catherine procured 
the slight disguise of a coarse cloak, which I had 
only time to cast over my gay bridal garb, when 
the long sought opportunity of escape occurred. 
Youth and terror lent me speed, and I had near- 
ly reached the city when darkness set in, its 
friendly shroud enabling me to pass even the 
hated Harwell unnoticed. I wandered long 
through the city’s thousand obscure lanes and 
alleys, before I could summon courage to seek 
a night’s shelter: at length, alarmed by the late- 
ness of the hour, I succeeded in obtaining my 
present refuge. The following was that on 
which ! first saw you. 

‘And now, generous and kind friend, if you 
can resolve to wed your heart to me, who may 
at any moment be torn from you, I shall no long- 
er scruple to link your fate with mine. I know 
little of the laws of man, but I believe that they 
endow the parent with absolute power during 
the child’s minority; and if during mine my mo- 
ther should discover me, I should be lost to you 
for ever. “ Better than this that we should now 
part; thatI should bear my misfortune alone, 
und leave you to the peace in which I found you. 
if you share in this conviction, let yesterday’s 
meeting be our last, but do not quite forget the 
lone castaway, whose latest breath will utter 
prayers for you.’ 

The intense interest with which I perused 
this little narrative, was only equalled by my 
delight on finding that it contained nothing 
which should delay or prevent my union with 
Charlotte. I did not observe that her story 
furnished no adequate cause for those exclama- 
tions which had led me to fear that some duty 
opposed our marriage. This discrepancy be- 
tween her written and spoken words eluded my 
notice, until recalled by succeding events. 

In a few days we were married, and I brought 
my young bride home to my humble lodging. 
I cannot here delight the romantic and impru 
dent by describing our wedded life as an un- 
alloyed elysium. We were, indeed, in full pos- 
session of these rarest and purest elements of 
happiness: harmonious accordance of temper 
and disposition, and calm reposal on the affec- 
tion of each other, but we were not therefore 
insensible to the vexing power of minor evils. 
For the sake of a miserable pittance, 1 was 
obliged to leave my Charlotte for the greater 
part of every day utterly alone, and when I did 
return to her, instead of being able to enliven 
our evenings by gay and tender converse, I was 
obliged to devote myself to the literary drudge- 
ry which served to eke out our precarious sub- 
sistence. Nor was Charlotte an idle dependent 
on my toil. Mistress of her needle and her 
pencil, she devised a hundred fanciful little 
elegancies which amused her solitude, and by 
the sale of which (though miserably ill-paid) 
she augmented our income. These small earn- 
ings she loved to devote to the purchase of some 
dainty or luxury wherewith to cheer our even- 
ings repast, the hour of our re-union after our 
daily separation. 

Her winning playfulness had intense captiva- 
tion for one like me, unused to female society, 
and each day developed in her some new grace 
of manner or charm of character that added, if 
that were possible, to my affection. My mild, 
cold dream of glory had faded before the heal- 
thier excitement of labouring for the happiness 
of a beloved object,and when, during my hours | 
of study, my gentle wife silently pursued her 
household avocations, I felt that the ‘light whis- 
per of her footsteps soft,’ was a more spirit-stir- 
ring music than ever echoed from the trump of 
fame. For several weeks after our marriage, 
Charlotte seemed quite happy.—I never enter- 
ed my home that I did not find her singing gai- | 
ly at her work. Though I could not help sus- 
pecting that this was an artifice to quict my re- | 
gret at leaving her so much alone,it yet was evi- 
dent that she was content and cheerful.—All my | 
reasonings, however, could not banish what 1 
considered her exaggerated fears of detection. 
She never went out, except in cases of absolute | 
necessity, and then veiled and disguised herself 
as closely asever. The effect of such confine: | 
ment on a naturally fragile frame was soon visi- 
ble. Her soft young cheek ‘grew sick within 
the rose’s just domain,’ and the hollow cough 
which has knelled away so many. preciods lives, 
became frightfully frequent. Then I felt the 


sharpest sting of poverty; I could not bear my 
drooping bird to the pure climes of health and 


y | renovation, but must sit calmly by and see her 


pine to death in her lone cage; I vainly tried to 
make her accept of such recreations as were 
within our reach. The mere idea of going to 
any place of public amusement made her shiver 
and turn pale, and onthe few occasions on 
which she went abroad to procuge materials for 
her industry, such were her panting haste and 
trepidation, that her health was injured rather 
than benefited. But I soon became aware that 
it was not disease alone that was preying on her 
life. Some new and solitary sorrow was seated 
in her eyes, and lightest tread, the softest 
knock made her suspend her breath, and strain 
her sight as if for the appearance of some ter- 
rific phantom. One evening, on my return from 
the office, I ran up stairs, as usual, to our little 
drawing room, but had nearly stumbled over 
the prostrate figure of my wife, who lay ina 
deep swoon a few paces within the door. On 
her recovery she imputed her indisposition to 
mere physical weakness, but from this time for- 
ward, I observed she bolted the door of our 
apartment during my absence, and only opened 
it when assured of my presence by my voice. 
Her caution arose, she said, from the careless- 
ness of the persons below, in leaving the street 
door open, and thus exposing her to the intru- 
sion of any one who chose toenter. But acir- 
cumstance shortly occurred which painfully 
convinced me that I did not possess my wife’s 
full confidence. One evening, about twilight, I 
was on my way home at an hour somewhat earlier 
than usual, when I saw Charlotte, at a distance 
of several paces from me. I could not mistake 
her well-known dress, her light and graceful 
step, though I wished to dispute even the testi- 
mony of my senses, when I saw her addressing 
earnestly, and with animated gesture, a gentle- 
man who was walking with her. At a corner 
of a street diverging towards our lodging, her 
companion was about to leave her, when she 
laid her hand on his arm with a detaining move- 
ment, prolonged the conversation for some mi- 
nutes, then darted rapidly homewards, I fol- 
lowed, but, though she could not have preced- 
ed me two minutes, I found her quietly seated 
by the fire, all traces of her recent excursiun 
banished. Resolved to watch the development 
of this mystery in silence, I did not mention 
what I had seen, but, for the first time, I felt 
unkindly towards her, and my manner must 
have betrayed the feeling, for often during the 
evening, I caught her eyes fixed upon me with 
an expression of lamenting fondness that half 
vanquished my rising doubts of her integrity. — 
The following evening, we were sitting toge- 
ther, silently occupied, I in writing, Charlotte 
in drawing, when a handsome, well-dressed 
young man, of about thirty years of age, enter- 
ed our apartment, unannounced. He addressed 
me with an air of fashionable effrontery. 

You are, I presume, the » 

I assented. 

‘And the young lady, in what relation doesshe 
stand to you” 

‘She is my wife.’ 

‘Are you very sure Of that, young sir” 

‘Perfectly. But by what right do you pre- 
sume to to investigate her affairs or mine?’ 

‘By the indisputable right and titie of a hus- 
band: for know, young gentleman, that if you 
believe yourself married to this girl, she has 
egregiously deceived you. Let her, ifshe can, 
deny that she was my wedded wife before she 
ever saw your face.’ 

I looked to Charlotte, expecting her indig- 
nant refutation of this dreadful charge, but she 
had none to offer. Pale, convicted, guilty, she 
sat like a felon awaiting her doom. 

And addressing her, the intruder continued, 
‘But in consideration of your childish years, I 
shall over look the past if you will now return 
to your duty. Come, then, my fair fugitive, 
my—nay, I should say your carriage waits to 
to bear you hence. 

But with a wild shriek of abhorence, Char- 
lotte fled at his approach, and took refuge be- 
bind my chair. The strange scene proceeded, 
but stunned as | was by the certainty of Char- 
lott’s guilt, I took no part in it. 

‘Be it so, fair dare! but since you will not 
accumpany me on my continental tour, I shall 
defer it,in order to have the pleasure of procur- 
ing you asafe and cheap passage to New Hol- 
land. British law recognizes such a crime as 
bigamy, my pretty runaway,’ 

The wretched Charlotte had not yet spoken, 
but she now Said in hoarse and feeble accents, 
‘monster, Ino longer fear you. You have de- 
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stroyed my peace—you have poisoned my 4 t 
piness—you have broken my heart—you can Go 
no more. 

J shall try, nevertheless. Therefore, most 
gracious wife, adieu. Trust me, we shall meet 
again.’ 

For many minutes after his departure the 
silence of our apartment was unbroken, save by 
the quick, troubled breathings of the unhappy 
Charlocte. At length she attempted to take 
my hand, but Lrepulsed her sternly and coldly, 
and burrying my face into my hands, yield to all 
the bitterness of the belief that my hopes of 
love, though fairer, had been falser than my 
hopes of fame. The unfortunate then fell at 
my feet in penitential humbleness, but I could 
not trust my fortitude to look upon her, and she 
continued her pleadings, interrupted only by 
her sobs, and fatal, convulsive cough. ‘OJ ohn, 
beloved John, have you no forgiveness for her 
who has loved, and who still loves you so fer- 
vently and well? Listen to the whole truth,and 
do not pronounce a sentence harsher than that 
I look for from my heavenly Judge. The letter 
which I wrote to you was true in all particulars 
except one. I was momentarily expecting 
Catharine to give me freedom, when she enter- 
ed my room hurriedly, and said that Harwell 
ahd arrived, acbompanied by the clergyman 
who was to perform the ceremony—that he de- 
sired to see me immediately, and that flight was 
now impossible. I resolved to cast myself on 
the protection of the Clergyman, but Catharine 
assured me that this would be of no avail, as he 
was a person wholly devoted to Harwell’s inter- 
les. Butif, she said, I could submit to undergo 
the ceremony, and thus quiet all suspicion, es- 
cape would then be easy, as she knew that Har- 
well and my mother had some business to trans- 
act, which could not be completed till after the 
marriage. Fear and her arguments prevailed. 
I was led to the drawing room, where half in- 
sensible, I heard some words muttered over me, 
and repeated others, the import of which I 
scarcely knew. ‘The hated ring, (which I soon 
after flung away forever) was then placed on 
my finger, and I was told Twas married. Short- 
ly after I withdrew, my mother and Harwell 
remained together. Then it was that Catharine 
fulfilled her promise, and I fled. 

And now dear, dear husband, (for so will | 
ever call you,) now you will understand the 
ming ed joy and anguish with which I listened 
to the avowal of your pure and ardent love; but 
believe me, I did not at first intend to deceive 
you. Even when I began that lying letter, 1 
meditated a full disclosure of my situation. I 
believe that my enforced marriage could not be 
binding in the sight of heaven, and I hoped that 
you might also think so. But my courage fail- 
ed when I contemplated the possibility of loo- 
sing you for ever by this confession, and I adopt- 
ed the deceit which made you mine. I know 
that you may justly doubt the truth even of this 
statement, from one already convicted of false- 
hood, but words uttered with death breath may 
surely be relied on.’ They were relied on, and 
long before the dear penitent had concluded 
her recital, she was restored to my confidence 
and pillowed on my bosom. She continued to 
explain in the events of the last few days. 

One evening, on her return from making 
some little purchases, she was followed and 
traced home by Harwell, who forced himself 
into her presence, but who, to her great suprise, 
instead of upbrading her for her desertion, ad- 
dressed her in terms of adulation, and urged 
her toaccompany him on a tour of pleasure 
which he was about to make. Having discover- 
ed that what she most dreaded was my being 
made acquainted with his claims,he, on her re- 
fusal to accompany him, or evento receive his 
visits, threatened to make all known, and le- 
gally enforce her return tohim. It was on the 
evening of this threatning visit that I found her 
in the aoet swoon, into which she had fallen 
soon after he had lefther. _ Hence her precau- 
tions for preventing any subsequent intrusions 
on her solitude, and hence too her alarm at ev- 
ry sound that migt:t indicate the approach of a 
stranger. “Ihe evening before the present, 
however, meeting him accidentally, she of her 
own accord accosted him and earnestly be- 
sought him to bury in oblivion their ill.omended 
marriage, and leave her to the lowlier lot which, 
she had chosen. His manner left her in doubts 
as to the effect of her entreaties, but the event 
showed that his revengeful feelings were excit- 
ed by her unconquerable aversion, and made 
us feel that he would spare no effort to compas 
our separation and her destruction. Though 
1 felt that the poor Charlotte was my wife, in 


the eye of justice and of Heaven, I yet feared 
that human law would not consider her as such. 
My marriage with her could, I knew be easily 
substantiated, and if, as was likely, Harwell 
could also prove his, every thing was to be 
dreaded from his malignity. This, together 
with alarm at her hourly increasing illness, pre- 
vented my thinking of Charlott’s sole fault, that 
ofdeceiving me. Mental suffering had so fa- 
tally aggravated her disorder, that she was soon 
confined entirely to bed. Finding it impossi- 
ble to leave her alone in such circumstances, I 
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The Cholera—The alarm in relation to the 


resigned my situation, and devoted myself| existence of cholera in New York, has subsid- 


entirely to attendance on her while she waked, 
and to writing when she slept. I had suffcient 
credit to obtain for her all that she had requi- 
red, and in such a case I did not scruple to in- 
cur debt; for should I lose her, I should have 
time enough, and too much, to defray it, and 
should my cares be blessed by recovery, all af:- 
ter privations would seem light to us both. Fear 
of threatened prosecution, however disputed 
every moment of our lives, and Charlotte’s deep- 
est slumbers were haunted by visions of trial and 
disgrace. But when several days elapsed with- 
out bringing any new calamity, we began to 
hope that Harwell would fear to invite pub- 
lic noitce to a transaction in which he had play- 
ed so disgraceful a part. 


On calm reflection, I saw good reason for be- 
lieving that the marriage had only been a mock 
ceremony, intended to delude and betray the 
innocent Charlotte. The unprincipled charac- 
ter of her mother, the profligacy of Harwell, 
and above all, his conduct on his first visit to 
Charlotte, after marriage with me, so unlike that 
of an injured husband, served to confirm me in 
this conjecture, and, eager to obtain proof of it, 
I resolved to seek an interview with the woman 
who had favored Charlotte’s escape. For this 
purpose I went to Mrs, Ormond’s villa the situ- 
ation of which Charlotte had often described to 
me. But my disappointment was keen on find- 
ing that she had left Ireland. I learnt, however, 
that she had dismissed Catherine (who now 
lived in Dublin) some time before she went.— 
This Catharine I, with some difficulty, discover- 
ed, and her testimony banished all lingering 
dread of Harwell’s threatened vengeance. He 
and his vile accomplice had quarrelled on pe- 
cuniary subjects soon after Charlotte’s flight, 
and Catharine then learnt, for the first time, 
that the pretended clergyman had been one of 
Harwell’s minions in disguise, and that, even 
had the ceremony not been otherwise informal 
it would have been nullified by the fact that 
Harwell had already been for many years the 
husband of an Englishwoman of fortune. It 
was, therefore, evident that his threats had been 
employed only in order to terrify Charlotte into 
his power, but mighty love had shielded her 
from a fate so terrible, and she was now mine 
beyond the power of any earthly rival. But 
this blessed certainity came too late for happi- 
ness. The young sufferer’s strength waned 
slowly, but steadily, and when at last death, the 
* pale unrelenter,” claimed his dedicated bride, 
she received his chill caress without a murmur 
or a moan. 


The ancient cemetery of Clontarf contains 
the dust that once was beauty. Since my Char- 
lotte’s golden head has rested there, no sun has 
risen that has not seen me kneeling by her green 
and quiet grave, nor could earth offer me a hope 
so dear as that of swiftly joining her in that 
“dark paradise.’” 

I continue to write, but no longer with the 
aspiration for the desire of fame. The springs 
of hope and health are broken, and the unelastic 
spirit longs wearily for its last repose. I write 
that I may pay my debts, and leave the world 
with a conscience void of offence towards men: 
but unable to imagine or paint fictitious woes 


‘while my heart is heaving under the pressure 


of its own, Ihave penned this record of too true 
a tale. 


Old Rogues Caught.—A bold attempt to rob the 
dwelling-house of Mr. E. C. Allen, in arch near 
Eleventh street, was made last evening, ty a part of 
the gang of thieves now prowling about the city. 
From ali that we can Jearn in reterence to the oper- 
ations of the burglers, it appears that a large num- 
ber were concerned. ‘Two only, calling themselves 
Robt. Cooper, alias Gray, and William Siewert 
alias Haines, known to be old offenders, were arres- 
ted. These were found outsidethe house by watch- 
man Cussinger, and the noise they creat d alarmed 
their confederates inside, who made their eseape 
through the back yard before the arrival of a rein- 
forcement of the police. The prisoners were bound 
over to appear at Court, in the sam of $1000 each. 

Phila. Gaz. 


ed, and at the last accounts the epidemic was 
abating at Montreal. Major Noah has this 
paragraph::. 

** Yout don’t tell me nothing about the Cholera;” 
says a good natured old lady, taking off her specs 
and laying down the Star. ‘ Certainly not, Madam, 
for two very good reasons; first,I dont like to talk 
on unpleasant subjects this hot weather; secondly, I 
do not believe that there is any cholera in this city 
to an extent to alarm any person.” “ Why, la me! 
I know of a heap of cases of Cholera, or very like 
Cholera.” “No doubt, Madam, that is the very 
error into which we are constantly falling. You are 
well now?” ‘Yes, 1 think so. Now and then I 
have a twitch and a small cramp, but a little laven- 
der and sugar drives it off.” ‘1 can manufacture 
you into a positive case of Asiatic Cholera in two 
hours.” ** You dont say so—how?” “ Why, simply 
eat two cucumbers, dressed or raw, as you prefer— 
then take a quart of black berries, four green corn, 
four young potatoes mashed—a lobster or a crab— 
some ice water, and wash the whole down with a 
quart of buttermilk, and you will shortlyhave a touch 
of the real thing.” 


Burglary and Larceny.—The dwelling of 
Levi Paulding, Esq. of Norristown, was en- 
tered a few nights since, by boring out a part 
of the pannel of one of the window shutters and 
removing the bolt wherewith it was fastened. 
It appears that the robbers made a general 
search on the first floor, as the closets and 
sideboard were all left open; fortunately, how- 
ever, nothing of great value was within their 
reach. Some of the family being up late, it is 
supposed, they were heard by the robbers, who 
decamped, leaving articles, which they had 
evidently considered as booty, behind. As 
yet there is nothing missing except shovel and 
tongs, 3 pair of silver plated candlesticks and 
silver sugar tongs. 

Rail Road Accident.—Quite a serious acci- 
dent occurred on the Worcester Rail Road, on 
Saturday last, near Newton Corner. <A wa- 
gon with two horses had been left standing in 
the road by some person, which the engine in 
returning from Needham after dark, struck with 
great force, killing the horses and throwing the 
wagon up into the air, and in falling it struck 
one of the cars and smashed in one side of it, 
much to the alarm of those inside. 


PERIODICALS. 
We have the August number of the Ameri- 


can Turf Register and Sporting Magazine.— 
It is embellished with an engraving illustrative 
of the proportions ofa Horse, and contains up- 
wards of sixty distinct articles, all of them 
more or less interesting to the Sportsman. The 
Register has now reached the twelfth number 
of the fifth volume. From the first number up 
to the present time,it has been conducted with 
ability and industry. It is every way deserv- 
ing the attention of Sportsmen—is the only 
work of the kind published in this country,but 
we nevertheless fear that the publisher is not 
adequately encouraged. 
We have also the August number of the 
“Zelosophic Magazine’—it being the third 
number of the work, whichis published by the 
Zelosophic Society of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Itis devoted entirely to original 
articles—is neatly printed and contains matter 
of interest to the student and the youthful.— 
The magazine is published in monthly num- 
bers of twenty-two pages each, at three dollars 


per annum, payable in advance. Subscriptions 
received at No. 22 south Fourth street. 

The Casket for Atgust is embellished with 
a portrait of Thomas Jefferson, a view of St. 
Sophia, Constantinople, the Rialto and Gate 
of Luxor, Thebes. 


The number of Waldie’s Circulating Library 
issued on Monday, contains the conclusion of 
Anna Leslie—the story of Freya, the Fear- 
less, or the Black Buccaneer of Barbadoes— 
High Life, from the Nights of the Round Ta- 
ble—the first of a series of Letters from Swit- 
zerland—in addition to the critical and literary 
notices. An excellent number. We cannot 
agree with the Editor, however, in his esti- 
mate of Ayesha, or the maid of Kars. Though 
inferior to the preceding works by the same 
author, it is nevertheless an interesting fic- 
tion. The last volume flags, it is true, but it 
nevertheless contains several chapters of more 
than ordinary power and interest, and those 
who commence the novel with the object of be- 
ing entertained rather than instructed, will not 
throw it by until they have reached its con- 
clusion, notwithstanding they may here and 
there skip a chapter. 

VALUABLE WORK. 

We have the two first numbers of a 
new and improved edition of the History and 
Topography of the United States of North 
America, from the earliest period to the present 
time, comprising political and biographical 
history; geography, geology, mineralogy, zo- 
ology and botany; agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce; laws, manners, customs and 
religion, with a topographical description of 
the cities, towns, seaports, edifices, &c.: the 
original work edited by John Howard Hinton, 
A. M., assisted by several literary gentlemen 
in America and England—the new and im- 
proved edition by S. L. Knapp, Esgq., illustra- 
ted with engravings. The work will be print- 
ed in two volumes quarto, and will not contain 
less than forty engravings. It will be publish- 
ed in parts, each part to contain two quarto 
engravings, at fifty cents a part, payable 
on delivery. The work is expected to be fully 
completed in twenty parts, but should it exceed 
twenty-four, the overplus will be delivered to 
subscribers without charge. The numbers be- 
fore us are published in a very superior man- 
ner. In addition to an elegant title page, the 
first number is embellished with a sheet con- 
taining the fac-similes of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and a splendid 
engraving representing the death of General 
Montgomery in the attack of Quebec, Decem- 
ber, 1775. The work is one of the very high- 
est character. No library can be considered 
complete without a copy of it. The publisher 
is Mr. Samuel Walker, of Boston—the Phila- 
delphia agent, Mr. W. Moorhead, 188 South 
Ninth street. 


LITERARY. 

Health—A\l who desire to preserve or re- 
store this great blessing, without which all 
others are as but “‘dust in the balance,”’ should 
purchase and peruse Combe’s Work ou Phy- 
siology, as recently published by the Harpers 
of New’ York. It is embraced in a single 


volume—may be obtained for 50 cents or little 
more, and contains more important informa- 
tion—information for the well-being of man- 
kind, than any volume we have read witi- 
in the last year. We commend it to the at- 
tention of all invalids—of all students—of all 


young ladies, especially those who ‘indulge 
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freely” in the use of corsets—of all, in fact, 
who desire to live and to enjoy life. And who 
does not? Look through the various masses of 
mortals that constitute the world, and com- 
pare the few who seek death, with the many 
who cling to life, and the wonder is, that so 
few of the latter, comparatively speaking, pur- 
sue the course calculated to promote longevity. 
The victim who plunges a poinard in his bo- 
som—or who, in a moment of desperation, re- 
sorts to opium and laudanum, and thus unpre- 
pared hastens to another world, is scarcely 
more culpable than those who take themselves 
off by more dilatory but equally certain means 
—by neglect, exposure to weather, intempe- 
rance or gluttony. -'I'o all such we recommend 
Combe’s Physiology, and regret we have only 


space for the following extracts: — 

Happy would it often be for suffering man could 
he see beforehand the modicum of punishment 
which his multiplied aberrations from the laws of 
physiology are sure to bring upon him. But, as in 
the great majority of instances, the breach of the 
law is limited in extent, and becomes serious by the 
frequency of ils repetition rather than by a single 
act; so is the punishment gradual in its inflictions, 
and slow in manifesting its accumulated effect; and 
this very gradation, and the distance of time at which 
the full effect is produced, are the reasons why man 
in his ignorance, so often fails to trace the connex- 
ion between his conduct in life and his broken 
health. But the connexion subsists, although he 
does not regard it, and the accumulated conse- 
quences come upon him when he least expects 
them. 

Thus, pure air is essential to the full enjoyment 
of health; and reason says, that every degree of 
vitiation must necessarily be proportionably hurtful, 
till we arrive at that degree at which, from its ex- 
cess, the continuance of life becomes impossible. — 
When we state this fact to a delicately constituted 
female, who is fond of frequenting heated rooms, 
or crowded parties, theatres, or churches, and call 
her attention to the hurtful consequences which she 
must inflict on herself by inhaling the vitiated aia 
of such assemblies, her answer invariably is, that 
the closeness and heat are very disagreeable, but 
that they rarely injure her; by which she can only 
mean, that a single exposure to them does not always 
cause an illness serious enough to send her to bed, 
or excite acute pain; although both results are ad- 
mitted sometimes to have followed. An intelligent 
observer, however, has no difficulty in {perceiving 
that they do hurt her, and that although the effect 
of each exposure to their influence is so gradual as 
not to arrest attention, it is not the less progressive 
and influential in producing and maintaining thay 
general delicacy of health by which she is charae- 
terized, and from which no medical treatment can 
relieve her, so long as its active causes are left to 
Operation. 

The debility so generally complained of in spring 
by invalids and persons of a delicate co:istitution, 
and which renders that season of the year so formi- 
dable in prospect, and in reality so fatal, seems to 
result more from the accumulated effects of the 
preceding winter months, than fromjany thing di- 
rectly inherent in the season itself. At the com- 
mencement of winter, such persoas feel compara- 
tively strong from the beneficial influence of expo- 
sure to the open air, light, and exercise, during the 
preceding months of summer and autumn, But in 
a. ea as they are deprived of these advantages 

y the advance of winter, and are subjected to the 
evil influence of confinement to close rooms, defi- 
cient exercise, cold damp air, and deprivation of the 
stimulus of light, the stamiua of the constitution 
become impaired, and debility and relaxation begin 
to be felt, and make progress trom day to day, tll 
on the arrival of spring tliey have reached their 
maximum, and either give rise to positive disease, 
or gradually disappear at the return of the invigo- 
rating influence of longer and warmer days. * * 

It is believed by many, that marsh miasmata and 
other poisons are absorbed by the skin, and Bichat 
considered the fact as established in regard to the 
effluvia of dissecting rooms. There are many rea- 

sons for concurring in this belief. ‘The plague, for 
instance, is known to be much more readily com- 
municated by contact than by any other means, and 
this can happen only through the medium of absorp- 
tion. Again, it is certain that flannel and warm clo- 
thing are extremely useful in preserving those who 
are unavoitlably exposed to the action of malaria 
and of epidemic influences; and these manifestly act 
chiefly by protecting the skin. A late writer on the 
Malaria of Rome strongly advocates this opinion, 
and expresses his conviction that the ancient Ro- 
mans suffered less from it, chiefly because they were 
always enveloped in warm) woollen dresses. ‘This 
opinion, he says, is justified by the observation, that 
since the period at which the use of woollen cloth- 
ing came again into vogue, Intermittent fevers have 
very sensibly diminished in Rome. Even in the 
warmest weather the shepherds are now clothed ‘in 
sheepskins. Brochhi, who experimented extensively 


on the subject, obtained a notable quantity ef putrid | 


matter from the unwholesome air, and came to the 
conclusion, that it penetrated ” the pores of the 
skin rather than by the lungs. Brocchi ascribes the 


night and day in the Campagna, to the protection 
afforded them by their wool. These remarks de- 
serve the serious attention of observers—particular- 
ly as, according to Patissier, similar means have 
been found effectual in preserving the health ot la- 
bourers digging and excavating drains and canals 10 
marshy groauds, where, previou3 to the employ ment 
of these precautions, the mortality from fever was 
very considerable. 


It is a general law, that every organ acts with in- 
creased energy when excited by its own stimulus, 
and the application of this law to the different fune- 
tions of the skin may help to remove some of our 
difficulties. ‘he skin exhales most in a warm dry 
atmosphere, because the latter dissolves and carries 
off the secretion as fast as it is produced: and the same 
condition is unfavourable to absorption, because no- 
thing is present upon which the absorbents of the 
skin can act. In a moist atmosphere, on the other 
hand, the absorbents meet with their appropriate 
mulus, and act powerfully; while exhalation is great- 
ly diminished, because the air can no longer carry 
off the perspiration so freely. Apparently trom this 
extensive absorption, we find the inhabitants of mar- 
shy and humid districts remarkable for the predo- 
minance of the lymphatic system, as has long been 
remarked of the Dutch; and as malaria prevails 
chiefly in situations and seasons in which the air Is 
loaded with moisture, and is most energetic at pe- 
riods when absorption is most active and moisture is 
at its maximum, the probability of its being received 
into the system chiefly by cutaneous absorption Is 
greatly increased, and the propriety of endeavouring 
to protect ourselves from its influence by warm 
woollen clothing becomes more striking. In the 
army and navy, accordingly, where practical expe- 
rience is most followed, the utmost attention Is now 
paid to enforoing the use of flannel and sufficient 
clothing, asa protection against fever, dysentery and 
other diseases, particularlly in unhealthy climates. 
In the prevention of cholera, flannel was decidedly 
useful. * * * * * 


The advantages of flannel as a preservative from 
disease in warm as well as in cold climates, are now 
so well understood, that in the army and navy its 
use is cogently, and with great propriety, insisted 
on. Captain Murray, late of H. M.S. Valorous, 
told me that he was so strongly impressed from for- 
mer experience with a sense of the efficacy of the 
protection afforded by the constant use of flannel 
next the skin, that when on his arrival in England 
in December, 1833, after two years’ service amid the 
iceburgs on the coast of Labrador, the ship was or- 
dered to sail immediately for the West Indies, he 
ordered the purser to draw two extra flannel shirts 
and pairs of drawers for each man, and instituted a 
regular daily inspection to see that they were worn. 
These precautions were followed by the happiest re- 
sults. He proceeded to this situation with a crew of 
150 men, visited 2lmost every island in the West In- 
dies, and may of the ports in the Gulf of Mexico; 
and notwithstanding the sudden transition from ex- 


‘treme climates, returned to England without the loss 


of a single man, or having any sick on board on his 
arrival. In the letter in which Captain Murray com- 
municates thege facts, he adds, that every precaution 
was used, by lighting stoves between decks, and 
scrubbing with hot sand to ensure the most thorough 
dryness, and every means put in practice to promote 
cheerfulness among the men. When in command of 
the Recruit gun-biig, which lay about nine weeks at 
Vera Cruz, the same means preserved the health of 
his crew, when the other ships of war anchored 
around him lost from twenty to fifty men each. 


That the superior health enjoyed by the crew of 
the Valorous was attributable chiefly to the means 
employed by their hamane and intelligent comman- 
der is shown by the analogy of the Recruit; for al- 
though constant communication was kept up between 
the latter and the other ships in which the sickness 
prevailed, and all were exposed to the same external 
causes of disease, yet no case of sickness occurred on 
board the Recruit. Facts like these are truly in- 
structive, by proving how far man possesses the pow- 
er of protecting himself from injury, when he has 
recei ed necessary instruction, and chooses to adapt 


his conduct to his situation. 
= * * 


For those who are not robust, daily sponging of 
the body with cold water and vinegar, or salt water, 
is the best substitute for the cold bath, and may be 
resorted to with safety and advantage in most states 
of the system; especially when care is taken to ex- 
cite on the surface, by the subsequent friction with 
the flesh-brush or hair glove, the healthy glow of 
re-action. It then becomes an excellent preservative 
from the effects of changeable weather. When, 
however, a continued sensation of coldness or chill 
is pereeptible over the body, sponging ought not to 
be persisted in; dry friction, aided by the tepid bath, 
is then greatly preferable, and often proves highly 
serviceable in keeping up the due action of the skin. 


An Irishman by the name of John Clifford, was 
killed at Fort Adams, R. 1. one day last week by 
the falling ofa barn. The workmen at the fort sub- 
scribed between $300 and $400 for the relief of his 


family. 


immunity of the sheep and cattle, which pasture’ 


From * Lives of the Necromancers.” 


BY WM. GODWIN, 

Very extraordivary things are related of Ziito, a 
soreerer, at the court of Wenceslaus, King of Bo- 
hemia, and atterwards Emperor of Germany, in the 
latter part of the fourtecuth century. This is, per- 
haps, all things considered, the most wonderful spe- 
cimen of magical power any where to be found. It 
is gravely recorded by Dubravius, Bishop of Ol- 
mutz, in his history of Bohemia. It was publiciy 
exhibited on the occasion of the marriage of Wen- 
ceslaus with Sophia, daugoter of the Elector Pala- 
tine of Bavaria, before a vast assembled multitude, 
‘The father in law of the King, well aware of the 
bridegroom’s illusions, brought with him to Prague, 


| the capital of Wencesiaus, a whole wagon load ot 


morrice dancers and jugglers, who made their ap- 
pearance among the royal retinue. Meanwhile, 
Ziito, the favourite magician of the King, took his 
place obscurely among the ordinary spectators. He, 
however, immediately arrested the attention of the 
audience, being remarkable for his extraordinary 
deformity, and a mouth that stretched completely 
from ear to ear, Ziito was for some time engaged 
in quictly observing the tricks and slights that were 
exhibited. At length, while the chiet magician of the 
Elector Palatine was still employed in showing 
some of the most admired specimens of his art, the 
Bohemian, indignant at what appeared to him the 
bungling exhibition of his brother artist, came for- 
ward, and reproached him with the unskilfulness of 
his performances. ‘The two professors presently 
tell into a warm debate. Ziito, provoked at the 
insolence of his rival, made no more ado, but swal- 
lowed him whole betore the multitude, attired as he 
was, all but his shoes, which he objected to because 
they were dirty. He then retired for a short time, 
and ve appeared, leading the magician along with 
him. 

Having thus disposed of his rival, Ziito proceeded 
to exhibit the wonders of his art. He showed him- 
self firstin his proper shape, and then in those of 
different persons successively, with countenances 
and a shape totally dissimilar to his own; at one 
time splendidly attired in robes of purple and silk, 
and then, in the twinkling of an eye, in coarse linen 
and a clownish coat of frieze. He would proceed 
along the field with a smooth and undulating motion, 
without changing the position of a limb, for all the 
world as if he were carried along ina ship. He 
would keep pace with the king’s chariot in a car 
drawn by barn-door fowls. He also amused the 
King’s guests as they sat at the table, by causing, 
whea they stretched out their hands to the different 
dishes, sometimes their hands to turn into the cloven 
feet of an ox, and at other times into the hoofs of a 
horse. He would clap on them the antlers of a deer, 
so that, when they put their heads out of a window 
to see some sight that was going by, they could by 
no means draw them back again; while he, in the 
mean time, feasted at his leisure, on the savoury 
dishes that had been spread before them. On such 
an Occasion, he took up a handful of grains of corn, 
and presently gave them the form and appearance of 
thirty hogs weil fatted for the market. He drove 
these hogs to tie residence of one Michael, a rich 
dealer, who was remarkable for being penurious 
and thrifty in his bargains. He offered them to Mi- 
chael, for whatever price he should deem resason- 
able. The bargain was pres: ntly struck, Ziito a 
the same time warning the purchaser, that he should 
on no account drive them to the river todrink. Mi- 
chael, however, paid no attention to this advice; and 
the hogs no sooner arrived at the river, than they 


‘| turned into grains cf corn as before. The dealer, 


greatly enraged at this trick, sought high and low 
tor the seller, that he might be revenged on him. 
At length he found him ina vintner’s shop, seem- 
ingly in a gloomy and abseut frame of mind, repos- 
ing himseif with his legs stretched out on a form.— 
The dealer called out te him, but he seemed not to 
hear. Finally, he seized Ziito by one toot, pluck- 
ing at it with all his might. ‘The foot parted from 
his body,with the leg and thigh; and Zitto screamed 
out, apparently in greatagony. He serzed Michael 
by the nape of the neck, and dragged him before a 
judge. Here the two set up their separate com- 
plaints—Michael for the fraud that had been com- 
mitted on him, and Zitto for the irreparable injury 
he had suffered in his person, From this adventure 
came the proverb, frequent in the days of the histo- 
rian, when speaking of a person who had made an 
improvident bargain, “He has rade just such a pur- 
chase as Michael did with his hogs.” 


First Impressions, or Notes by the way. 
BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 

The prison of Socrates—Turkish stirrups and sad- 
dles—Plato’s academy---the American missjona- 
ry school at Athens--the son of Pctarches and 
nephew of “Mrs Black of Egins,” 
ATHENS---We dismounted at the door of Socrates’ 

prison: A hill between the Arcopagus and the sea, 

is crowned with the remains of a showy monument 
toa Roman pro-consul, Just benesth it, the hill 
formas a low precipice, and in the face of it you see 
three low entrances to caverns hewn in the solid 
rock. The farthest tothe right was the room of the 
Athenian guard, and within itis a chamber with a 


thirty days of his imprisonment. ‘There are marks 
of an iron door which separated it from the guard. 
room, aud through the bars of this he refused the 
assistance of his triends to escape, and held those 
conversations with Crito, and others, which have 
made his name immortal, On the day upon which 
he was doomed to die, he was removed to the cham- 
ber nearest the Acropolis, and here the hamlock was 
presented tohim. A shallower excavation between 
held an aluar to the gods; and after his death, his 
body was here given to his friends. 

Nothing, except some of the touching narrations 
of scripture, ever seemed to me so affecting as the 
history of the death of Socrates. It has been liken- 
ed, (I think, not profanely,) to that of Christ. His 
virtuous life, his belief in the immortality of the 
soul and a future state of reward and punishment, 
his forgiveness of his enemies and his godlike death, 
certainly prove him,in the absence of revealed light, 
to have walked the *‘darkling path of human reason”’ 
with an almost inspired rectitade. lL stood in the 
chamber which has reecived his last breath, not 
without emotion. ‘The rocky walls about me had 
witnessed his composure as he received the cup 
from his weeping jailer; the roughly-hewn floor 
beneath my feet had sustained him, as he walked to 
and fro, tll the poison had chilled his limbs; his 
last sigh, as he covered his bead with his mantle 
and expired, passed fo th by that low portal. It is 
not easy to be indifferent on spots like these. The 
spirits of the place is felt. We cannot turn back 
and touch the brighter linksof that ‘‘fleshly ehain,” 
in which all human beings since the creation have 
been bound alike, without feeling, even through the 
rusty coil of ages, the eletric sympathy. Soerates 
died here! ‘The great human leap into eternity, the 
inevitable calamity of our race, was here taken more 
nobly than elsewhere, Whether the effect be to 
‘fright as from the shore,” or to nerve us, by the 
example, to look more sieadily before us, a serious 
throught, almost of course a salutary one, lurks in 
the very air. 

We descended the hill and galloped our small 
Turkish horses at a stirring pace over the plain.---- 
The short stirrup and high-peaked saddle of the 
country are (at least in men of my length of limb) 
uncomfortable contrivances. With the knees almost 
up to the chin, one is compelled, of course, to lean 
far over the horse’s head, and it requires all the 
fulness of ‘Turkish trousers to conceal the awkward- 
ness of the position. We drew rein at the entrance 
of the ‘olive grove.’? Our horses walked leisurely 
along the shaded path between the trees, and we ar- 
rived in afew minutes at the site of Plaio’s academy. 
The more ethereal portion of my pleasure in seeing 
it must be inthe recollection. The Cephissus was 
dry, the noon-day sun was hot, an@ We were glad to 
stop, with throbbing temples, under a cluster of fig- 
trees, and eat the delicious fruit, forgetting all the 
philosophers incontinently. 
and a Greek woman of grest natural beauty, though 
dressed in rags, bent down boughs to our reach.--- 
The honey from the over-ripe figs, dropped upon 
us as the wind shook the branches, Our darkeyed 
and bright-lipped Pomona seved us with a grace and 
cheertulness that would draw me often to the neigh- 
bourhood of the academy if I lived in Athens. [ 
venture to believe that Phryne herself, in so mean 
a dress, would scarce have been more attractive,--- 
We kissed our hands to her as our spirited horses 
leaped the hollow with which trees were encircled, 
and passing the mound sacred to the Furies, where 
CEdipas was swallowed op, dashed over the sultry 
plain once more, and were seon in Athens. 

I have passed most of my leisure hours here in a 
scene I cei tainly did not recon in anticipation, among 
the pleasures of a visit to Athens—the American mis- 
stonary school, We have ali been delighted with it, 
from the commodore to the youngest m.dshipman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill have been bere some four or five 
years, and have attained their preseut degree of suc- 
cess in the face of every difficulty. Their whole 
number of scholars trom the commencement, has 
been upwards of three lhunéred; at present they have 
a hundred and thirty, mostly girls, 

We tound the school in « new and spacious stone 
building on the site of the ancient “market,” where 
Paul, ou his visits to Atheus ‘disputed daily with 
those that met with him.”? A large courtyard, sha- 
ded partly with a pomegranate-tree, separates it 
from the marble portico of the Agora, which is one 
of the finest remains of antiquity. Mrs. Hii) »vas in 
the midst of the little Athenian. Two or three se- 
rious-looking Greek guls were assisting her in re- 
gulating their movements, and the new and admir- 
able system of combined instruction and amusement 
was going On swimmingly. There were, perhaps, a 
hundred children in the benches, mostly trom three 
to six or eight years of age; dark-eyed, cheerful |it- 
tle creatures, who looked as if their ‘‘birthright of 
the golden grasshopper” had made them nature’s fa- 
vourites as certainly as in the days when their ances- 
tor-mothers setth d questions of philosophy. They 
marched aud recited, and clapped their sun-burnt 
hands, and sung byms, and 1 thought I never had 
seen a more gaatifying spectacle. I looked around 
in vain tor one who seemed discontented or weary. 
Mrs. Hill’s manner to them was most affectionate. 
Sine asoSrns, literally, with a smile. 


I selected several litth {favourites, One wasa fine 
fellow of two or three years, whose name I inquir- 
ed immediate! y He was Plato Petarches, the ne- 
phew of the ‘*maid of Athens,” and the son of the 
second of the three girls so admired by Lord Byron. 


round ceiling, which the sage occupied during the 


Another was a girl of six or seven, with a face, sur- 


We sat in our saddles, 
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wasa fine 

I inquir- 
s, the ne- 
on of the 
Byron. 
face, 


ing, for expressive beauty, that of any child I 
oh She was a Hy driote by birth, and dress- 
ed in the costume of the islands. Her little feet 
prettily set 
off with an open jacket, laced with buttons from the 
shoulder to the waist, and her head was enveloped 
in a figured handkerchief, folded gracefully in the 
style of a turban, and brought under the = 
was tull but marked with childish dimples, and her 
nouth and eyes, as beautiful as ever those express- 
ive features were made, had a retiering seriousness 
She looked as.if she 
had been born in some scene of Turkish devastation, 
and had brought her mother’s heartache ito the 


ever saw. 


were in Greek slippers; her fignre was 


to show suspended a rich metallic fringe. 


in them, indeseribably sweet. 


world. 


the portico, in front of the school. 


ed her dinner and ate it with the utmost propri- 


ety. It was really a beautiful scene. 


It is to be remembered that here is educated 


a class of human beings who were else depriv- 
ed of instruction by the universal custom of the 


country. The females of Greece are suffered 
One who can read 
and write is rarely found. The school has com- 
menced fortunately at the most favourable mo- 
ment. The government was in process of 
change, and an innovation was unnoticed in the 


to grow up in ignorance. 


confusion that at a later period might have been 


opposed by the prejudices of custom. The 
king and the president of the regency, Count 
Armansberg, visited the school frequently dur- 
ing their stay in Athens, and expressed their 
thanks to Mrs. Hill warmly. The Countess 
Armansberg called repeatedly to have the plea- 


sure of sitting in the school-room for an hour. 


His majesty, indeed, could hardly find a more 


useful subject in his realm. Mrs. Hill, with 


her own personal efforts, has taught more than 


one hundred children to read the bible. How few 


of us can write against our names an equal off- 


set to the claims of human duty? 


Circumstances made me acquainted with one 
or two wealthy persons residing in Athens, and 
I received trom them a strong impression of Mr 
Hill’s usefulness and high standing. His house 
is the hospitaple resort of every stranger of in- 


telligence and respectability. 


Mr. King and ‘Mr. Robinson, missionaries of 
the Foreign Board, are absent at Psera. Their 


families are here. 


I passed my last evening among the magnificent 
ruins onthe banks of the Llissus. The next day was 
occupied in returning visits te the families who had 
been polite to us, and with a farewell of unusual 
regret to our estimable missionary friends, we start- 
ed on horseback to return to a gloomy sunset to the 
Lam looking more for the amusing, than 
the useful, in my rambles about the world,and [eon- 
fess L sh uld not have gone far out of my. way to 
But chance 
has thrown this of Athens across my path, and I re- 
cord it as a moral spectacle to which no thinking 
person could be indifferent. L freely. say I never 
have met with an equal number of my fellow crea- 


Pireus, 


visit a missionary station anywhere. 


tures who seemed to me so indisputably and purely 


enlightened renovation of Greece. 
Long after the twilight thickened immediately 


glow of light irom the lingering sunset. 


classics. The intrinsic beauty of the ruins of Greece, 


rounds no other ant:quitiesin the world. LT rode on, 
repeating to myself Miltou’s beautiful deseription: 
‘Look! on the Eg: an a city siands 

Built nobly; pure the wir aud light the soil; 
Athens—the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence; native to fan-ous wits 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks or shades 

See there the olive groves of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the attic bird, 

‘Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long, . 
There, flowery bill, Hymetius, with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmers, oft invites 

To studious musing; there Llissus rolls 

His whispering stream; within the walls there view. 
The schools ot ancient sages, his who bred | 
Great Alexander to subdue the world!”” 


in consequence of the death of her Captain, L. 
Knowles, Esq. He perished of cholera, and 


was buried at Beaver, Pa. 3 


At noon, at the sound of a bell, they marched 
out, clapping their hands in time to the instruc- 
tor’s voice, and seated themselves in order upon 
Here their 


baskets were given them, and each one produc- 


useful. The most cavilling mind wust apphiud their 
devoted s-nse of duty, bearing up against exile from 
country or friends, privations, trial of patience, and 
the mavy, maay ills inevitable to such an -errand in 
a foieign land, while even the coldest politician 
would find in their efforts, the best promise for an 


about us, the lolty Acropolis stood up, bathed ina 


I turned 
back to geze upon it with an enthusiasm that I had 


thought laid on the shelf wigh) half-forgotten 


the loueliness of their sttuation, and the divine eli- 
mate in which, to use Byvon’s exp ession, they are 
‘‘buried,” invest them with an inerest wirich sur- 


The steamboat Eclipse arrived at Marietta, 
Ohio, on the 24th ult. with colours at half mast 
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From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
THE WEDDING RING. 


BY W. L. STONE. J 
“ Hail wedded love!"—" And ail that sort of thing!” 


“ Streagthen’d by interchangement of your Rings.” 
Shakspeare 

We were not born under a rhyming planet, and 
cannot woo festival terms, a8 master Shakspeare 
hath it; else in return for a noble piece of bridal 
cake, instead of a plain paragraph of prose, we 
should have despatched Camillus early this morning 
with an epithalamium to 4 sweet girl whose genile 
spirit on ‘luesday committed itself, at least in the 
eye of the law, to be ruled by a husband. The cake 
itself was so truly excellent withal, that did we 
Know the confectioner, we would recommend her 
to all those of our young friends who intend noosing 
themselves in the silken or the iron chain—as the 
case may be. But the cake was not all: on dividing 
the rich spoils of the wediling, we found snugly em- 
bedded within—The Ring! Now what 1s the omen 
when the ring under such circumstances falls to the 
lot of one who is so happy that he hopes never to be 
married—again!—the legends do not inform us: but 
of this we are quite certain; We know several Be- 
nedicts, and suudry pensive bards, who 

‘*\ Hang odes on hawthorns, and elegies cn brambles,” 
and who would have jumped out of their stockings 
from ecstacy, could they have fairly obtained that 
piece of cake! 

The Rine—*“ the gold ring without a stone”— 
was first used in the marriage ceremony by the Is- 
raelites—the bridegroom placing it on the finger of 
the bride. Marriages are but a plain republican 
sort of half-melaucholy merry-making, now-a-days, 
compared with what they were in olden time. ‘The 
Hebrews, ‘as well as heathens, celebrated them with 
great pomp and circumsiance, Among the furmer, 
the ceremonies continued seven days for a virgin 
bride, but only three for a widow—for whom it was 
not deemed worth while to make so great « display 
aud parade. ‘The bride was crowned with flowers 
by her mother, and the marriage song was sung at 
the door. In the course-of the ceremony, the bride 
and bridegroom partook of wine together—a custom 
which would shock some modern wise men who 
would fain substitute, on all occasions, Manhattan 
water for the juice of the grape. There was also 
a wedding dance—but rather worse than our Shaker 
triends at New Lebanon, since the ladies and gen- 
tlemen danced by themselvesin different apartments, 
The modern Jews, we shrewdly suspect, have im- 
proved in the manner of conducting tbis part of the 
ceremony. 

Multitarious were the ceremonies attending the 
weddings of the Greeks; differing, however, in dif- 
ferent states. The Spartans did the thing in the 
drollest: style. Matters being agreed upon, the 
bride was stolen in the night-time—not much against 
her will, however, and the happy husband ony en- 
joyed turtive visits to her apartment, in darkness, 
and often lived thus for several years before he saw 
the face of hisadored. “lo some of the tess favored 
spinsters, this arrangement was no doubt attended 
with its advantages; while to others—but never mind 
every man could thea believe his own wiie the 
handsomest in the creation. in other states, the ce- 
remonies were public and imposing. ‘The bride 
was attended to her pew home vy a retinue--pre- 
ceded by torch bearers, and attended by dance and 
song. Some of her temale attendants also carried 
divers symbols.ot domestic life, such as a sieve, a 
spindle, &e But in those days there were no spin- 
ning-jeunies and cotton factories, and people did not 
eat the bran with the flour—agreeably to the prescrip- 
tion of the eluguentand eccentric Mr Graham. 

The marriages of the Romans were conducted 
with great ceremony and solemnity. There was no 
amalgamation im those days; aud a roman might mar- 
ry Only a Roman. They were moreover caretul to 
avoid wedding onthe unlucky days, as they were 
called. ‘These were the kKalends, nones, and ides 
of every mouth, and the days foilowing them ; also 
the feast of the Parentalia, and the whole monih of 
May. A procession attended the bride to her new 
abode, attended by nymphs strewing flowers; the 
music Of the lyre aud the flute; female slaves carry- 
distaffs of wool, and other house-wife emblems 
—wvow rather out of fashioun—and a lad went before 
— Camillus, carrying her ornaments, amulets, 

The Turks are but cold suitors, and phlegmatic 
husbands, and must also trust chance tor beauty, un- 
less Some treacherous governess contrives means for 
Mustapha to sieal a glance at the dark rolling eyes 
of his misivess. But no mortal can be more careful 
in guarding the honor of his prize—be she beautilul 
or not, and they have an ugly way of sewing their 
wives up in a sack, and custiag them into the Bos- 
phorus, if they dont behave well. But he who mar- 
ries the Sultan’s daughter must look out. He must 
give such presents a8 are exacted—olten to the ruin 
-}of bis fortuves. He mast morever, in all things, 

follow her will, and obey her commanils. To be 
sure, all good wives usuaily have their own way— 
and generally ought to have it. But this isa secret 
not knuwn to the uninitiated, and must be rather 
roortilying to the sons-in-law of the descen:ants of 
the Prophet. | 


Of the ancient German and British weddings, we 
know but little, but they bad less of pagantry and 
poetry about them than the Jews, the Greeks, and 


Milton and Matthews. 


mode is as good as any other—viz. 


few words as possible, Hand about a glass of brown 
sherry; a@ bit of cake; send a large slice to the edi- 
tor; jump into the steam-boat, and away to the 
Springs or Niagara—to Hackensack or Nahant—and 
make no more trouble about it. Our native Indians 
—a plain, sensible, unsophisticated race—make even 
quicker work of it still. We-go-chung-a-nong gives 
Miss Mingo Split-Log a deer’s foot, and if she 
thinks she should like to dry his venison and hoe 
his maize—mend his blanket and carry his pap- 
pooses—the dusky daughter of the forest returns 
hima an ear of corn, and thereupon “they twain be- 
come one flesh.” 

But we must draw this impromptu notice of hy- 
meneal matters to a close—in yom hich we beg 
leave to tender our good wishes to the happy pair, 
in better metre than we can make off-hand: We 
hope, then, that when, Deo Volente, some years 
hence, we call in to take a plate of strawberries and 
cream with them, at some beautiful spot on the 
banks of the noble Hudson, the husband will have 
reason to exclaim, as he does now— 


she is mine own; 
And I as rich in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, 
‘The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold? 
And may she at the same time, be as willing as now 
“To thank heaven fasting, for a good man’s love.” 


From the People’s Magazine. 


THE DOG-DAYS. 
Ancient ones—Mad dogs— 
‘olly of keeping so many dogs. 
The ancient Egyptains thought that the great heat 
of July and August was owing, in some measure, to 
the influence of one of the fixed stars called Sirius, 
or Canicula, or still oftener the Dog-star. When 
this star first began to be seen, rising in the morn- 
ing, they expected great changes of various kinds. 
It 1 was of a golden color, it foretold a fruitful year, 
but if pale and dim, it portended scarcity: Even 
the Nile was thought to be affected by the Dog-star, 
for it began to overflow about this time. 
The Greeks and other nations, ran into similar 
errors. Hippocrates and Pliny say that on the day 
when ‘* Canicula first rises in the morning, the sea 
boils, wine turns sour, dogs begin to grow mad, 
the bile increases and irritates, and ail animals 
grow languid; and that the diseases ordinarily oc- 
casioned by it are burning fevers, dysenteries, and 
frenzies,” 
Now it happens, by the way, that this little star is 
at least 2,200,000,000,000 miles off. We should 
not think, therefore, it could have much influence 
upon our globe; certainly in the way of increasing 
its heat. But there is another difficulty. The time 
when this star commences rising in the morning, 
varies greatly. Formerly it was about the first. of 
July, and terminated about the tenth.of August. 
Now, its rising does not commence till about the 
middie of August. If it continues to rise later and 
later every year, dog-days will finally come in the 
winter. Of course, we may as well give up the 
notion that the Dog-star has influence over the 
weather, or over men and other animals, 
But many will not so readily do this. There are 
a thousand superstitious notions abroad, about the 
dog-days. Certain sorts of work must or must not 
be pertormed, certain animals roust not be killed for 
tood; certain diseases are more dangerous. &c.— 
The measles, though usually reckoned contagious, 
in some parts of the country is thought not to be 
contagious during dog-days. And we could name 
many other superstitious notions, not a whit better 
tounded. 
It is probable that mad dogs are more common 
in midsummer than at any other period, but they 
are not confined to that particular six weeks of time 
which we call dog-days, that we know of, How- 
ever, they are a terrible evil; and it is worth while 
to consider, for one moment, how the evil can be 
met. 
When a person is actually bitten, there is no cure, 
unless by cutting or burning out the part, immedi- 
ately. ‘The disease which follows, cabled the hy cro- 
phobia, is dreadful, at least to the bystanders. We 
do not know that the sufferer is very sensible to 
pain, himself. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that the disease does not always come on immediate- 
ly. It we may believe the accsunts which are re- 
corded by physicians on this subject, months, and 
even years elapse, alter a person is bitten, before the 
disease makes its attack, . 
Prevention, in this case, as well asin many others, 
is better than eure, But how shall the disease be 
prevented? Why not, by killing dogs? With « 
very few exceptions. they are wholly useless, espe- 
cially in cities. It is our decided opinion ‘hat they 
ougit to be destroyed; at least in all populous places. 
o doubt the owners of dogs will ery out, most 
londly, against stich advice. They will condemn 
a measure of the kind as barbarous. But are not 
they the barbarians, tor keeping an animal so useless, 
and yet subject to a disease so fatal? Have they a 
right--whatever risk they may choose to run them- 
selves, to be the means of compelling their families 
and friends and neighbors to run the risk of an al- 
most certuin and always crue! desth? 


—— 
race; and when a man of rank wedded one whom he 
thought below him, he gave her his lelt hand— 
whieh no lady of spirit would have accepted. But 
after all, perhaps the modern English aud American 
go before the 
parson or the squire, and have the knot tied with as 
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“ They guard our houses by night; they go with our 
carts, and guard our goods by day; they drive away 
the neighbors’ pigs or cate; they cateh our rats;— 
and then they are such faithful creatures!” 

True, very true; but instead of house dogs, might 
bey get additional watchmen, or make those we 

ave in our cities more vigilant, b ing 
them better? So far as we know, = wate ee 
not usually paid more than half enough; but it isa 
most miserable — of economy. 

lnstead of cact dogs, might we not employ boys, 
of whom there are often scores, half starving, who 
would willingly take care of carts, at little more 
than the expenses of keeping dogs? You may, per- 
haps, smile at the idea of this keeping of dogs being 
a Very expensive business; but we shall probably be 
able to ahow you, in an article which we shall have 
ready for our next number, that dog keeping isa 
pretty costly And as to catching 
rats, cats might be employed for that purpose, or 
they may easily be poisoned. ais 

Asto the fuithfalness of dogs, we know how much ~ 
is said in their favor; and how many stories there 
are of thcir saving people’s lives in distress—and 
we believe these accounts are generally true. But 
We are not told how many lives are lost every year 
by them. Thisis kept out of sight, as if on purpose 
to blind the public eye, and keep in fashion, a little 
louger, both dogs and the hydrophobia, It would 
be far better if, instead of cultivating the fidelity of 
dogs, we would take a little mor pains to cultivate 
fidelity in Ourselves, towards our neighbors, 

‘© Then, you would deprive a poor man of his dog, 
would you?” Tobe sure. The poorer he is, the 
less need he has of adog, and the less ableis he to 
maintain one. Few poor men, especially in our 
cities, keep these animals for any thing better than 


sport. They have too much native New England 
economy left them for that. 


— 


Death and Fame. 
HYG, W. BARTON, 

It has been said, emphatically, but with more of 
poetry than truth, that ‘Death loves a shining mark.’ 
The arrows of the grim tyrant are ever directed with | 
impartial aim. ‘They pierce, alike, the weak and 
the strong—the mighty and the humble, With equal 
velocity, they reach the proudest eminence, or di- - 
vide the clouds of the darkest obscurity. No height 
is above, no depth below, their dread certainty, It 
is only as the ‘mark’ is more ‘shining,’ that the ar- 
row’s flight is more observed. The memory of 
him whose life had been pnadorned by aught of 
brilliant exploit, uncharacterised by chequered 
event, or unmarked by exemplary excellence, may 
soon fade away from the minds of men, save where 
it is cherished, deeply and devotecly, but unobtru- 
sively; in the hearts of the bereaved family cirele, 
and embalmed by the tears of the few fond friends. 
Bus the world knows nothing of the loss which has 
been sustained, and sheds no sympathizing tear with 
the mourners that are left behind. A few hours, 
perhaps—a few days, at the most—glide by, and the 
grass grows above the remains of the deceased; and 
no one pauses to inquire who monlders beneath;— 
the wild brier may cluster, in tangled luxuriance, 
around the marble destincd to perpetuate his name 
and fame; the damp moss may hide the chiselled 
story; and the incurious eye coldly glances on the 
spot, while not a hand is stretched forth to avert the 
ravages of time, or rescue from oblivion the memory 
of its unconscious victim. 
Such has been the fate of the great mass of mar- 
kind, from the creation of the world until the pre- 
sent day; and such will it continue to be, throug! all 
ages tocome. this general and sweeping des- 
tiny there have been numerous expectations—many 
for good, many more for evil. Fame is not always 
honourable, and oblivion would be sometimes a 
blessing, which the world denies. ‘Ihe page which 
tells of the excellence of an Adrian, proclaims, too, 
‘he vices of a Nero; the trumpet that sounds the 
goodness of an Alfred, rings the infamy of a Rich- 
ard. Wheo the snow-topped mountains of Switzer- 
land resound with the virtues of a Tell, the echo of 
the avalanches returns the tyranny of a Gessler; and 
the spirit-stirring story which depicts, in colours of | 
living light the patriotism of a Washington, re- 
eet in darkening shades, the treachery of an Ar- 
no 
‘It is well that it should be so. It is thus that be- 
fore us are held, that we may mark and mistake not, 
guiding stars to lead us to goud, and beacon lights to 
warn us from evil. Forcible and direct appeals are 
thus made, not merely to the selfish interests and 
prejudices, but to the purer and holier feelings of 
men: We may not all-attain the greatness, but we 
may emulate the goodness; which we admire; and 


we may certainly avoid the ill which we deprecaie 
and abhor, 


Night Travelling in France. 

BY PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. 
,Occasionally a way-traveller is ancaged, an’ a 
new-comer takes the vacant perch at your elbow. — 
Meanwhile your busy fancy speculates upon all there 
things, and you fall asleep amitl its thousand vaga- 
ries. Soon you wake again, and suff the morning 
air. It was but a moment, and yet the night is gone. 
The gray of twilight steals into the window, and 
gives a ghastly look to the countenances of the sleep- 
ing group around you. One sits ‘bolt upright in a 


corner, Offending none, and stiff and motionless ss 


‘the Romans, The Germans were not a very gallant | 


‘Oh! bat dogs are useful,” we shall be told. 


an Egyptian mummy; another sits equally straight 
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and immoveable, but snores like a priest; the head 
of a third is dangling over his shoulders, and the 
tassel in his night-cap tickles his neighbour's ear; a 
fourth has lost his hat—his wig is awry, and his un- 
derlip hangs lolling about like an idiot’s, The 
whole scene isa living caricature of man, presenting 
human nature in some of the grotesque attitudes she 
assumes, when that pragmatical school master, pro- 
priety, has fallen asleep in his chair, and the unruly 
meaers. of his charge are freed from the thraldom 
of the rod, 


Select Poetry. 


From the London Metropolitan. 
THE BRIDAL DAY. 
* Oh! haste, thee, fair sister,” the bride-maidens 
cried 
“ The guests are assembled, they wait for the bride; 
We come to thee laden with garlands of flowers, 
All glowing and bright from the beautiful bowers; 
Our lilies thy sweetness and gentleness speak, 
And our roses are red with the blush of thy cheek; 
The myrtle we bear in its flowering pride, 
And its blossoms shall smile in the path of our 
bride.” 


Theg paus’d—for a band of blythe minstrels drew 
near— 

**Oh! deign, peerless lady, our summons to hear; 

For thee we awaken the harp’s genial fire, 

And call forth the notes of the many-toned lyre; 

But soon our glad chorus that joyously swells, 

Shall yield to the peal of thy gay nuptial bells ; 

Our strain over mountain and dale echoes wide, 

It tells of the bridal—it asks for the bride.” 


The bridegroom now came to the high castle walls; 

** Matilda, appear—’tis De Courcy that calls; 

T have left my fair palace of marble and gold, 

Arrayed ia meet pomp for my love to behold; 

Ihave brought the rich gems that she promised to’ 
wear, 

And the chaplet of pearls for her bright golden hair; 

And the palfrey is here for my fair one to ride. 

Come forth then, Matilda, delay not, my bride.” ° 


The lady approach’d with slow steps from her bow- 


er, 

And her head was declined like a pale dropping 
flower. 

A dark flowing garment around her was twin’d, 

And her rich sunny ringlets waved loose in the 
wind, 

‘I come not,” she murmured, ‘‘thy homage to 
claim 

1 come in contrition, in sorrow, and shame, 

To tell the sad tale of my falsehood and pride, 

Rejecting the pomp and the name ofa bride. 


*sT once had a lover of humble degree, 

His vows were received, and were answered by me, 

Till L saw thee, De Courcy, and basely I sold 

The love and the troth of my bosom for gold; 

Ambition prevailed—from my Edgar I turn’d, 

1 frown’d on his tears, his entreaties I spurn’d 

And sinking in sorrow, he dropped and he died, 

Deploring the guile of his long-promised bride. 

“I have tried to escape from stern conscience in 
Vain, 

Still, still it endures in my heart,—in my brain; 

Nor dare I at heaven’s high altar to bow, 

And plight thee a loveless and treacherous vow; 

Henceforward, my pride, my ambition are fled, 

My hopes and my wishes shall rest with the dead, 

And in distant seclusion my grief will [ hide, 

bea shade of my Edgar may smile on his. 

ride. 


All wept as she spoke, and, alas! ere the night, 
How changed was that scene of triumphant delight! 
The guests had departed in silence and gloom, 
The garlands were seatter’d in withering bloom, 
The gaily deck’d chambers were darken’d and chill, 
The harp and the song of the minstrels were still, 
And the lady had fled from that castle of pride, 
basen” = morning had hailed her a beautiful 
ride. 


She dwells in a cottage, secluded and lone, 

By her tears, by her alms, by her penitence known; 

In silence and sorrow her love she laments, 

In fasting and prayer for her sin she repents, 

And her prayers are received—her sad heart is re- 
sign 

Heaven oy the sweet balm of content o’er her 
mind, 

And she feels a repose by that forest’s lone side, 

That onare could have known as De Courcy’s gay 

ri 


From ‘“‘ The Seven Starrs of Witte,” Published in 1647. 
The Knaverie of the Worlde, 
SET FORTHE IN HOMELIE VERSE, BY CORNELIUS.MAY 
Ay me! throughout the worlde 
th wickedness abounde! 
And well I wot, on neither hande 


Can honestie be founde. 


The wisest man in Athens 
About the citie ran 

With a lanthorne, in the light of daie 
To find an honest man; 


And when at night he sate him downe 
To reckon on his gaines, 

He only founde—alack, poor man! 
His labor for his paines. 


And soe, thou now shalt finde 
Alle men of alle degree 
Striving, as if their only trade 

Were that of cheating thee. 


Thy friend will bid thee welcome; 
His servant’s at thy calle— 

The dearest triend he has on earthe— 
Till he has won thy alle, 


He will play thee at dice, 
Till thy golde is in his hande; 

He will meete thee at the tennis-courte, 
Till he winne alle thy land. 


The brother of thy youth, 
When he shared booke and bedde, 
Would eat himself the sugar-plums, 
And leave thee barley bread: 


But growing up to manhoode, 
His heart is colder grown; 

Aske, in thy neede, for barley-bread, 
And he’ll give to thee a stone. 


The wife whom thou dost blesse, 
Alack, she is thy curse— 

A bachelor’s is an evil state, 
But a married man’s is worse. 


The lawyer at his deske, 

Goode lawe will promise thee, 
Until thy very last groat 

Is given for hisfee. 


Thy baker and thy brewer 
Doe wronge thee night and morn; 
And thy miller, he doth grinde thee 
In grinding of thy corne, 


Thy goldsmith and thy jeweller 
Are leagued in knavish sort, 

And the eil-wand of thy tailor, 
It is an inch too shorte. 


Thy cooke hath made thy dishe 
From the offals on the shelfe, 

While fishe and foule and savourie herbes 
Are served to himselfe. 


The valet thou dost trust, 
Smooth-tongued and placid-faced, 
Doth weare thy brilliantes in his cappe, 

And thou wearest his of paste. 


Alack! thou canst not finde, 
Of high or lowe degree, 

In cot, or court, or cabinet, 
A man of honestie. 


There is not in the worlde, 
Northe, Southe, or Easte, or Weste, 
Who woulde maintaine a righteous cause 
Against his intereste. 


Ah me! it grieves me sore, 
And | sorrowe, night and daie, 
To see how man’s arch-enemie 
Doth lead his soul astraie. 


From the London Magazine. 
SCHOOL AND SCHOOL FELLOWS. 


Twelve years ago I made a mock 
Of filthy trades and traffics; 
I wonder what they meant by stock; 
1 wrote delightful sapphics; 
I knew the streets of Rome and Troy, 
I supp’d with fates and furies; 
‘Twelve years ago I was a boy, 
A happy boy, at Drury’s. 


Twelve years ago!—how many a thought 
Of faded pains and pleasures, 

Those whispered syllables have brought 
From memory’s hoarded treasures; 

The fields, the forms, the beasts, the books, 
The glories and disgraces, 

The voices of dear friends, the looks 
Of old familiar faces. ' 


Where are all my friends? I am alone, 
No playmate shares my beaker— 
Some lie beneath the church yard stone, 
And some before the speaker; 
And some compose a trage<ly, 
And some compose a rondo; 
And some draw sword for liberty, 
And some draw pleas for John Doe. 


-Tom Mill was used to blacken eyes, 

Without the fear of sessions; 

Charles Medlar loath’d false quantities, 
As much as false professions; 

Now Mill keeps order in the land, 
A magistrate pedantic; 

A Medler’s feet repose unscan’d, 
Beneath the wide Atlantic. 


Wild Nick, whose oaths made such a din, 
Does Dr. Martext’s duty; 

And Mullion, with that monstrous chin, . 
Is married to a beauty ; 


And Darrell studies, week by week, 
His Mant and not his Manton; 

And Bull, who was but poor at Greek, 
Is very rich at Canton. 


Aad I am eight-and-twenty now— 
The world’s cold chain has bound me; 
And dark shades are on my brow, 
And sadder scenes around me; 
In Parliament I fill my seat, 
With many other noodles; 
And lay my head in Germyn street, 
And sip my hock at Doudle’s, 


But of en when the capes of life 
Have set my temples aching, 
When visions haunt me of a wife, 
When duns await my waking, 

When Lady Jane is ina pet, 
Or Hobby in a hurry; 

When Captain Hazard wins a bet, 
Or Beaulieu spoils a curry: 


For hours and hours, I think and talk 
Of each remember’d hobby; 
1 long to lounge in Poet’s Walk, 
To shiver in the lobby; 
I wish that I could run away 
From house, and court, and levee, 
Where bearded men appear to-day, 
Just Eltun boys, grown heavy; 


That I could bask in Childhood’s sun, 
And dance o’er childhood’s roses; 
And find huge wealth in one pound one, 
Vast wit in broken noses; 
And pray Sir Giles at Datchet Lane, 
And call the milk-maids Houris; 
That I could be a boy again— 
A happy boy at Drury’s! 


THE DISCARDED. 
BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
No doubt she was right in rejecting my suit 
But why did she kick me down stairs?”"—Ba.tuap. 
I Live, as livesa withered bough, 
Blossomless, leafless, and alone; 
There is none left to love me now, 
Or shed one tear when I am gone. 


When I am gone—no matter where; 
I dread no other world but this, 
To leave it is my only prayer, 
That hope my only happiness. 


For Iam weary of it—black 
Are sun and stars and sky to me; 

And my own thoughts are made the rack 
That wrings my nerves in agony. 


There’s not a wretched one that lives 
And loathes like me the light of day: 

And I shall bless the hour that gives 
My body to its kindred clay, 


And yet at times, | know not why, 
There comes a foolish, feverish thought, 
Of where those shrivelled limbs shall lie 
And where this cold flesh shall rot, 


When the quick throbbing of my brain, 
That now is maddening me is o’er, 
And the hot fire in each swoln vein, 
1s quenched at last to burn no more, 


And then | shudder at the tone 
Of my heart’s hymn, and seem to hear 
The shrieking of my dying groan, 
The ratthng clod upon my bier; 
And feel the pang which he who dies, 
Welcomes—the pang which gives me rest— 
Ere the lead-weights are on mine eyes, 
Or the white shroud is on my breast; © 


When the death foam is on my lip, 
And the death-dews are in my hair, 

And my clenched fingers in the grip 
Of agony, are clinging there. 


And thenl feel how sad it is 


To know there’s none my fate to weep, 
Print on my lip the unanswered kiss, 
Or close mine eyes in their last sleep. 


For all unheard the damp earth flang 
Upon my coffin-lid must be; 

By strangers will the bell be rung, 
That tolls in mockery for me. 


And he who tolls will laugh the while, 
And whistle his light song of mirth; 

And he who digs my grave will smile 
As senseless as its senseless earth, 


Some dark-robed priest, will pray 
Beside my bier—because he must, 
And some hoarse voices sing or sa 
‘The unfeeling adage, ‘‘dust to dust.” 


And if perchance I leave behind 
Enough of worldly pelf to raise 

A marbie tomb—my name enshrined 
In prodigality of praise, 


May meet the passing stranger’s eye, 
A sculptor’s monument and pride; 
Telling that man was born to die, 
And I1—was born and lived and died. 


And men will trample on my grave, 
And keep the grass from growing there; 
And not even one poor flower will wave" 
Above me in the summer air, 


For there are none to plant it—none 
To water it with patient tears: 

My cradle-watchers—they are gone— 
The monitors of my young years 


Are silent now—there was a time— 
It is a long, long time avo— 
When in a pure and holy clime 
1 breathed—and if the clouds of woe 


Dimmed the blue heaven of my thought, 
Like summer storms they flitted by, 

And when they vanished they were wrought 
Bright rainbows in the twilight sky, 


On which my wild gaze lingered till 
Their colors faded tar away; 

These clouds—I feel their dampness still— 
But the bright rainbows—where are they 


And she I loved’ I must not think 
Of her, ‘‘for that way madness lies!”— 
Boy, start that champagne cork—I’ll drink, 
And dream no more of Mary’s eyes. 


Married. 

On Thursday evening, 24th instant, at Patridge Hall, 
Buckingham, Bucks county, by the Rev. P. O. Studdifora, 
GEORGE A. BREIDENHART, to PHEBE J. PALMER, 
all of this city 

On the 29th of December, 1833, Mr. WM. PLUMLEY, 
to Miss ANN CALLEBY, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. Chas. Pit- 
man, Mr. CYRUS THACHER, of Cincinnati, to Miss 
ELIZA ANN RUNNER, of this city. 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. Thos. Neall, Mr. SAMUEL 
to Miss ELIZABETH FORCE, both of Burlington, 
N. J. 

On Thursday morning, 31st ult. by Rev. Mr. Lockwood, 
Mr B. EDWARD BENTON, to Miss SOPHRONIA ISA- 
BELLA, only daughter of the late Capt. O. P. Quacken- 
bush, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. M‘Dowell, Mr. 
JOSEPH R. LA "TOURETTE, of the city of New York, 
to Miss MARY ANN SLATER, of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 24th ult. by the Rev Mr. Cuyler, 
Mr. JOHN T. DUNCE, of Bordeaux, to Miss MARIA 
LOUISA PEREYRO, of this city. 

On Tuesday, by the Rev. William A. Wiggins, Mr. 
EDWARD 8. GOULD, to Miss MARY ANN COOPER, 
both of the Northern Liberties. 

In the Northern Liberties,on the 26th ult. by the Rev. 


Mr. Eyres, Mr. WILLIAM RHODES, to Miss MARGA- 
RET DILTS. 


Died: 

On the 29th inst. after a long and protracted illness, in 
the 87th year of her age, Mrs. MARY WILLIAMSON, 
relict of the late Joseph Williamson, of Southwark. 

On the 22d inst. at his residence, near the Gulph, in 
Upper Merion, BENJAMIN BROOKE, Esq. in the 82d 
year of his age, afier a severe indisposition, which he 
sustained with calm and unshaken fortitude. 

On Tuesday, 29th inst. JOHN MEER, Sen. in the 79th 
year of his age. 

On Monday evening, 28th inst. Mrs. JANE P. HARRIS, 
wife of Dr. ‘'homas Harris, of the United States Navy. 
On the 2ach inst. MARGARET ANN, daughter of David 
M'Kibben, aged 9 months and 1 day. 

On Sunday morning, 27th inst. suddenly, Mrs. ISABEL- 
LA KENNEDY, in the 5ist year of her age. 

On the evening of the 27th instant, infant daughter of 
Sarah and Jac»v Hoffman, after a short but painful ill- 
ness. 

At Frankford, Philadelphia county, on the 14th instant, 
in the 90th year of his age, GEORGE ROKER, a veteran 
soldier of the revolution, 

On the 25th instant, at the Naval Hospital, near Ports- 
mouth, Va. Captain CHARLES GRYMES, of the U. 8. 
Marine Corps, in the 38th year of his age. 

On the 30th ult. after a lingering illness, Mr. JAMES 
SUMMERFIELD, Sen. in the 70th year of his age. 

On Thursday night,in the &ih year of his age, WIL- 
LIAM, son of the late Robert Watkins. 

On Saturday morning, the 26th ultimo, at Saratogo 
Springs, Mr. THOMAS HARPER, of this city. Long 4 
respectable merchant and late Treasurer and Secretary of 
the Schuylkill Navigation Company. 

At Byberry, Pa, on Wednesday afternoon, 30th ultimo, 
LAWRENCE, infant son of L. Johnson of this city. 

On Thursday morning, after a lingering illness, BEN- 
JAMIN MARSHALL, in the 57th year of his age. 

tn Tuesday evening. 29th ult. Mr. JOHN KEYSER, in 
the Glst yearof his age. 

On Wednesday evening, MYRA B. daughter of John M. 
Kennaddy, aed 30 months. 

On the 15th ult. afier ashort illness, CHARLES HU. 
son of Joseph Woolman, of Burlington county, N. J. 10 
the 20th year of his age. ; . 
On Sunday morning, 27th ult. after a few days illness, | 
THOMAS, infant son of Col. Thomas Robinson, of Nas © 
man’s Creek, agad 23 months and 24 days. 
On Friday, HANNAH ASHMEAD, only child of the | 
editor of the Germantown Telegraph, aged 16 months, | 
In Wilmington, on Saturday, 26th ultimo, JOSEPH & 
BRINGHURSY, Diuggist, aged about 67 years. He had 
for a long time, been in a feeble state of health. i 
On Friday, Ist inst. Mrs. HARRIET, wife of Wallia® 
Levering. 

On Thursday afternoon, Mr. JACOB KOOKER, in the 
73d year of his age. ; 

On Friday morning, after a long and painful illness, § 
ANN ERETY. 
On Thursday, 10th ult. THOMASCASEY SPILSBURY 
son and only child of Benjamin 8. and Emily G. Barcloy, 
aged 16 months and 22 days. ; : 

On Thursday morning, of a lingering illness, Miss ISA- 
BELLA FULLEN, in the 28th year of her age. ; 

On First day, the 27th ult. JANE WORRELL, in = 
73d year of her age, a worthy member of the Society © 
Friends, 

At Kingston, N J, on the 19th, Mr. CHARLES WIT#- 
INGTON, aged 30 years, formerly of Boston, Mass. ‘ 
At Wilmington, Del. on Thursday evening, the 2 


jult. CHARLES RICHARD, infant son of H. B. Vaugb@", 


of this city. 
On the 28th July, at his residence in Germantown, one 
a few days iliness, Mr. LEONARD NUTZ, Jr. in the 4ot 
year of his age. 


On Friday morning, Miss CATHERINE BOSSERT, '9 | 


the 35th year of her age. 
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